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CARNATION, LILY, LILY, ROSE 
By John Singer Sargent 
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~ “Now we can really teach 


SCIENCE’ ~ 


—say the teachers who have seen these New Compton Materials 
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Compton’s Expanded Edition Meets 
the New Science Requirements 


IVE us the latest developments in all fields of science 
J —give them to us in teachable form, with drawings, 
diagrams, and graphs,” was the constant request of junior and 
senior high school principals in our nation-wide survey to 
find out how we could increase the usefulness of Compton’s. 

Hundreds of superintendents told us the greatest need 
in the upper grades and high schools today is material to 
supple ment and visualize the general science courses. 

**What we need,”’ one after another repeated, “‘are ma- 
terials which cover the latest developments and the most 
recent discoveries—materials that students can grasp and 
understand— materials that are shorn of technical jargon 
and presented in a vivid and dramatic manner!”’ 

How to get these materials was the problem. Many of 
the subjects had not been incorporated even in technical 
books. Our science editors said there was but one way to 
make sure of the very latest developments in all fields and 
that was to work out the material in connection with one 
of the country’s great scientific laboratories. 

That is the reason we opened a branch editorial office in 
New York City in connection with the E. E. Free Labora- 
tories. Asaresult the 1932 expanded edition of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia contains a wealth of new materialon 
science which is not to be found in any other single place. 


The Significant Difference 


Take the new article on Alloys, for example. Most 
reference works will tell you what alloys are and inform 
you of their nature. But where is the student to find out 
about their latest uses in television and telephotography, 
in fire prevention, in architecture? 


The new Compton article tells about magic melting 
pots that give back more than is put into them. It shows 
how a handful of pure metals can be made to yield thou- 
sands of amazing combinations—metals “made to order,” 
some so hard that they will pierce armor-plate ; some so soft 
that they will melt in hot water. Filaments which cause the 
dance of electrons in our radio tubes—curious type metals 
which expand as they cool — duralumin, which has made 
our giant dirigibles possible— high speed tungsten steels, 
which have brought about mass production in indusiry. 


Just imagine the satisfaction of teaching any science sub- 
ject with material like that within reach in your classroom! 


Send for Free Sample Science Section 


See for yourself what Compton's has done to give you the new 
authoritative supplementary materials you need and to give them to 
you at a tremendous saving. Everything you need is here waiting for 
you. Easy terms will be arranged to suit your convenience. Simply 
fill out and return the form below today, and the sample science 
section, together with complete details, will go forward by return mail. 


F. E. Compton & Company, Dept. 255, Compton Bldg., 
1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me at once, without obligation, free sample Science section 
of the new, revised and expanded edition of Compton's Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, with full information as to how I may get this 1932 Encyclopedia. 
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Clear Explanations — Graphic Illustrations 
The Most Recent Discoveries ...The Latest Developments 


A few of the hundreds of new and expanded articles which contain 


; P 
the neu teaching materials required in the ju ld of science 


Wild Animals of the World— 
A Visit to the Zoo 


With the zoo as a background, valuable truths 
may be taught the student of the natural sciences 
—the necessity of preserving our wild life to main- 
tain the balance of nature... the importance of 
birds and reptiles in combating insect pests. Much 
can be learned of the economic and geographical 
features of the countries whose fauna is repre- 
sented. With these ends in view, Compton’s has 
prepared for its 1932 edition an article dealing with 
zoological gardens, how they are stocked and 
maintained. It tells of the men who capture wild 
animals alive; of the care and labor necessary to 
transport the specimens from their native habitat 
to the zoo; of how the birds and beasts are fed and 
pre tected. In short, it is a profitable and entertain- 
ing ‘‘zoo appreciation’’ course. 


Astronomy —Taking Finger-prints 
of the Stars 


The author of this expanded and rewritten article 
takes us on a personally conducted tour out into 
space. He shows us stars with a density 3000 times 
the density of platinum, yet so hot that they behave 
like gases. He explains how scientists take ‘‘finger- 
prints’’ of the stars, determining their composition 
by examining their light rays diffused by a spectrum. 

e tells us how two mathematicians, perplexed by 
the slowing-up of Uranus, figured out with pencil 
and paper the position of the planet Neptune, 
which they had never seen; how Pluto, lying even 
beyond Neptune, was discovered by the same 
process. An article that will help the student gain 
an appreciation of the unity and magnitude of the 
solar system and develop a permanent interest in 
the universe. 


Electronics 


The science of electronics, dealing with electric 
particles in motion as distinct from their actions in 
ordinary electric currents, is still in its infancy, but 
it is included, along with scores of other new sub- 
jects, in the new Compton’s. Electronics explains 
the actions and uses of the vacuum tube in the 
amplification of sound, in sound recording, and in 
making minute measurements. The photoelectric 
cell—what it is, what it does, and*how it does it 
— is described in easily understandable terms. 


Biochemistry 


The study of the process of life’s laboratories is 
one of the new and fascinating fields which chemistry 
hasentered, The article on biochemistry should open 
the mind of the student to an appreciation not only 
of his own body, in which wonderful changes are 
constantly taking place, but to an interest in the 
chemistry of all living things. How food is con- 
verted into energy and heat, how chemical reac- 
tions cause our muscles to function, how the human 
battery is restored, are among the marvels dealt 
with in this presentation. 


Radio 

Improvements in radio have been so rapid that 
it is almost impossible even for the expert in the 
field to keep abreast of them, but here is a new, 


authoritative and up-to-the-minute presentation of 
the subject. It tells, in nontechnical language, 
how the silent, invisible waves are produced; how 
they are detected, disentangled, magnified, and 
transmitted back into sound. It tells what happens 
when you spin the dials and ‘‘tune in’’; explains 
what the radio tube is and how it works. Here, too, 
are discussed such developments as the remote con- 
trol of ships and airplanes, altitude finding by radio, 
and the possibility of locating ores by radio waves, 


Water — Nature’s Chief Tool 
and Its Amazing Powers 


Compton’s expanded article on Water deals with 
the important work of oceans, seas and streams in 
controlling the climate, in providing atmosphere 
and moisture for the plants that manufacture the 
world’s food supply, in distributing the soil, and in 
shaping the earth’s crust. It explains the water 
cycle—evaporation, condensation, rainfall; deals 
with the properties of water, the greatest of all 
solvents; shows how supplies of pure water are ob- 
tained and used. An article especially prepared to 
meet the needs of general science courses in junior 
and four-year high schools. Such subjects as water 
power, refrigeration and hydraulic machinery are 
treated under separate heads. 


Automatic Devices — Machines That 
“Feel,” “Hear” and “See” 


Since the days of the Frankenstein monster, 
everybody has been interested in automatons, 
Who hasn’t heard of the two robots, Televox, who 
responds to sound vibrations, and his brother, 
Telelux, who reacts to light rays? This article tells 
of machines that feel, hear and see; of the princi- 
ples that govern them; and of some of the unusual 
= they hold. The latest information on light 

eams that open and shut doors for us, turn on 

factory lights, detect fires and surprise burglars; 
automatic vending machines that make change, 
reject bad coins, and say ‘‘Thank you.”’ 


Power 


The steam engine revolutionized industry and 
transportation. The gas engine has released the 
horse from bondage and has made flying possible. 
Now we are trying to harness the tides, to condense 
the sun’s rays, to tap the seething reservoirs of 
Mother Earth, and to take advantage of the differ- 
ences in temperature on the surface and in the 
depths of tropic seas to produce power. This is one 
of Compton’s new articles, designed to give the 
student a working knowledge of the specific ways 
in which the principles and laws of his environ- 
ment are related to and used in the world’s work. 


Forests 


The expanded article on Forests tells how our 
timbered areas prevent floods, purify the air, pro- 
vide building material, shelter our wild life, a 
provide recreation grounds. It tells of the fight 
waged against insect pests and against fire; how 
the United States Forest Service administers our 
national forests for the benefit of the people; am 
points out what is being done toward conservation. 


Much material so recent that it is not yet found even in technical textbooks. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
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SPRING’S HA 
Economy is the watchword! If spring | 
days are to be happy days for school 
executives there must be a substantial 
saving. The Mimeograph wayto saveisan | 
important way. It provides office forms, 
| examination sheets, maps, notebook data 


| and all the hundred other needed duplica- 


} || tions in speediest fashion, easily, and at 


| low cost. Let us show you how it can best 
/ serve in teaching and saving. » » Address 
| A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—or see classi- 


fied telephone directory for nearest branch. 
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URING the nineteenth an- 

nual Schoolmen’s Week, at 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
Eugenia Eckford presented the 
point of view of the special 
teacher, in the discussion of the 
subject, “Integrating Art and 
Music in the Elementary School 
Program.” | Josephine Corliss 
Preston’s topic this month is one 
with which every teacher ought 
to be familiar—World Goodwill 
Day. {[ Clarence S. Dike has been 
teaching in Atlantic City for 
eighteen years, so his description 
is based on long acquaintance. 


N ADDITION to several arti- 

cles which have appeared in 
our magazine, Effa E. Preston has 
had a number of her plays for 
children published. {f Previous 
art and handwork contributions 
by Margaret Atkins include a 
tree project and linoleum block 
prints. {| Louisa J. Brooker is 
represented this month on our 
primary verse page, as well as in 
the primary nature songs, for 
which the music was written by 
Alma Patterson. 


PRIMARY drawing lesson 
A by Jessie Todd will help in 
eciding both what to teach and 
how to teach it. {[ Dorothy M. 
Baker has been a teacher in rural 
and graded schools of Massachu- 
setts for the past five years. 
{| Betty Kessler Lyman is the au- 
thor of Peter Pan Twins, pub- 
lished in 1927. {f Grace E. 
Storm has been a member of the 
University of Chicago faculty 
since 1919. {| Marion Reed's 
work has appeared in many of our 
issues this year. 


HE large-type primary nature 
story by Lina M. Johns and 

May Averill continues their series 
on water animals. {| The Science 


and Invention School Service 
Magazine is edited by Ellis C. 
Persing. {[ Eleanor D. Leuser con- 
tributed a geography story to our 
March issue. {] This month in her 
window decoration and calendar 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland captures 
the very spirit of spring. 


NUMBER of Washington 
A plays by Rea Woodman 
have been published. { Della 
Fricke contribued a primary art 
project to the April issue; other 
articles by her appeared earlier in 
the year. {[ The first of Marion 
Kassing’s contributions to the 
INsTRUCTOR was published last 
October. {| The test material by 
Ernestine Bennett Briggs was 
worked out while she was an in- 
structor in the University Ele- 
mentary School of the University 
of Missouri. {[ Jean Carter has 
taught for the last three summers 
in the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Women Workers in Industry. 


UPERVISION of practice 

teaching and demonstration 
work for students in Education at 
Crescent College is carried on by 
Grace H. Y. Griffin. {| The possi- 
bilities inherent in field trips were 
used to the fullest extent in the 
nature study activity which Lydia 
Fuller-Largent describes. ] In 
addition to her sketches of state 
history, Rebecca Deming Moore 
has a biographical story this 
month. {[ Our November and De- 
cember issues this year carried 
songs prepared by Gertrude 
Hardeman and Anna M. Reccius 
Schmidt. [| Music appreciation 
in the schools has been Agnes 
Moore Fryberger’s chief interest 
throughout her career. {[ Prints 
from woodcuts by Ralph Avery 
will be on exhibit at the Henry 
Gallery, Seattle, Washington, dur- 
ing April. 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


By William Dow Boutwell 
fditor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 
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———— 


Many teachers are now considering 
ans for next year. They are asking 
themselves: Shall I stay in this position? 
What chance have I of getting another 

ition? Some significant information 
on the supply of, and demand for, 
teachers has been brought together by 
the National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers. Numerous readers of this 
column will recall filling out a two- 
ge questionnaire sent last spring from 
the United States Office of Education. 
It is from data supplied on these blanks 
by approximately half a million teachers 
that the following facts come. 

Five in every twenty-five teaching 
positions in public elementary schools 
become vacant each year. This is a na- 


tional average which varies markedly | 


from state to state, from city to coun- 


ty. Two of these five positions are | 
filled by teachers fresh from normal | 


school, teachers’ college, or university. 
Two are filled by teachers of one or more 
years’ experience in some school in the 
ame state. The fifth is filled by a 
teacher who may come to the work for 
any one of the following reasons: She 
may have given up a non-teaching job; 
she may be returning after a leave of 
absence; she may be returning to teach- 
ing after working at some other occu- 
pation; she may come from a school 
system in another state. 

These ratios of opportunity vary con- 


siderably in city and country situations. | 


Thus, while for the nation as a whole 
one teaching position out of five is va- 
cated each year, the proportion rises to 
two out of five in country one- and 
two-teacher schools. In cities of one hun- 
dred thousand population and over so 
few teachers give up their jobs that only 
one position in twenty is vacated an- 
nually. 

Opportunities for new or experienced 
teachers to obtain positions vary direct- 
ly with the urbanization of a state. 
Thus an applicant can expect to find 
but one in fifteen teaching positions 
open in Rhode Island and only one in 
thirteen in Massachusetts. On the other 
hand, in some western states opportu- 
nities are more often available. 

Comparisons for other states on these 
and other factors are given on page 112 
of the January 1932 issue of School 
Life, the official journal of the Office of 
Education. 

It is interesting to know why teachers 
give up one out of every five elementary 
school teaching positions in the United 
States. Of every one hundred teachers 
surrendering their positions, forty-six 
lave to take another teaching position 
in the same state. Eighteen forsake the 
school bell for wedding bells. These two 
groups account for two thirds of the 
one hundred. Other reasons why posi- 
uons are Open are: Seven teachers leave 
to enter another profession; seven en- 
ter college; seven retire; four take leave 
of absence or leave on account of ill- 
ness; three leave to teach in another 
State; one dies; and seven leave for mis- 
Cellaneous reasons. 
~Eptrortat Nore: Throughout the school 
year, Mr, Boutwell will contribute to our 


pages each month a column regarding Gov- 
‘fament publications of use to mine = Sn 
























ERE are two unique work books for primary 
schools, with a new and broader scope — 
a new and greater educational value — providing 
the best of supplementary seat work. 


MY VERY OWN BOOK 


8649 Outline pictures to be colored, and in the reading 
lesson on each sheet are directions for the picture color- 
ing. Arithmetic is also introduced in the reading text, and 
as the pupil advances, spelling is added. 

Preserve the sheets of each pupil and at the end of the 
year have the child assemble them and bind them together 
| In book form with the outline cover colored by himself. 

The book represents the progress made by the child 
during the school year. 








OF PRACTICAL VALUE—TEACHING COLOR, 
READING, ARITHMETIC, 
CONSTRUCTION WORK 
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I MADE IT 


8478 Thirty-two designs with text on loose leaves, to be 
colored. Directions for coloring are embodied in story text 
so that lesson must be carefully read before picture is col- 
ored. Provides silent reading seat work for one child for 
entire year. For the closing lesson the child colors his 


.own cover, and binds the sheets together into a book of 


which he can truly say, “I made it.” 
A work book with definite objective — its completion a 
gratifying sense of achievement. ; 
Price, $0.35 








Price, $0.35 


Two Portfolios of Rare Excellence 
CREATIVE ART— DUTCH FRIEZE 


8488 A most charming project, worked out in beautiful 
color and simple design. Twelve double plates, 12” x18”, 
printed in outline, to be colored, cut and pasted into a hand- 
some frieze. An exceptionally attractive, effective art project. 
Complete with color suggestion sheet and directions. 


Price, $0.80 
MARIONETTES IN SCHOOL 


8472 Enabling any teacher to carry out a Marionette pro- 
ject effectively. Seventeen plates of design showing how to 
make every detail of a Marionette show — masks, bodies, 
wiring, costumes, stage and manipulation. A plan tried and 
proven simple and effective. Price, $0.60 














Make the life of Washington vivid, realistic to your pupils 
through their own achievements in cutting, coloring 
and constructive work — 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CUT-OUTS 








8361 Eight large sheets of outline designs to be colored, cut out and 
constructed. The house measures 7x13 inches, made of cardboard in 
four dimensions, and other subjects are George Washington and Martha, 
their servants and attendants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial ladies, men 
and children, trees, flowers and other details of environment. Complete 
with directions for constructing and coloring. 








Price, $0.60 


FREE 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY: HOOVER BROS., AGENTS 


















Do this—Send for the NEW 
Bradley catalogue of pri- 
\e mary school materials—it’s 


Every page is a message 
of practical help to every 
teacher. Write TODAY. 
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Esterbrook Pens 
of writing in rhyt 


a the smoothness 
hm. Geared to writing 
both easily and quickly, they fairly skim 
across the page with effortless motion. 
Arms are rested, nerves are relaxed, 
more work is finished from the 
Esterbrook rhythm in writing. 


* Your students may not be able to mea- 
surethesaving in nerves and strainfrom 
Esterbrook writing in rhythm. But you 
will be able to check the difference for 
yourself. Not only will the writing be 
clearer and more regular but the stu- 
dents will be more rested at their work. 


Esterbrook 1000 insures this writing in 
rhythm. It is one of the most popular 
of all school pens. With long slender 
nib and medium fine point, Esterbrook 
1000 writes with fluency and ease— 
the smoothness of writing in rhythm. 


Send for samples including 1000. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


IT iS THE COST OF PENMANSHIP, 
NOT THE COST OF PENS, THAT COUNTS 
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FARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
oe Cal Cine at Same ccting Soomeuaee. 


experience No canvassing. We 


ee PP’ with work. ri 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Teronto, Can. 
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National Child Health Day 


Support Your COMMUNITY CHILD 





of North America. These government 
| agencies are co-operating this year with 
the American Child Health Association, 
|450 Seventh Avenue, New York, in 
making a success of this annual empha- 
sis on the essentials of child health. A 
pamphlet issued by this association, 
Suggestions for May Day- National 
Child Health Day 1932, presents the 
general purpose of the observance, re- 
prints The Children’s Charter prepared 
by the White House Conference on 
| Child Health and Protection, and in- 
cludes recommendations for organizing 
and preparing programs, community 
study outlines, and reading references. 
The same association has published a 
book on last year’s celebration. 


| Pon 
Goodwill Day on May 18 


May 18, World Goodwill Day, is com- 
ing to be observed, all over the globe, as 
| a children’s world-peace day. 
| In 1922, in Wales, it was suggested 
| that a message be adopted in the schools 
'and sent by radio to the children of all | 
other countries. This was done, but no 
replies were received in 1922 or 1923. | 
Since 1924, the number has grown from 
year to year, so that to date schools in | 
63 countries have been heard from. | 

'It will be interesting to watch for the 
message broadcast this year on May 18 
by the Welsh children. 

Messages of goodwill from American 
school children will be forwarded to the 
children of Wales, if received by the 
Women’s International League, 1924 | 

| Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. This 
| organization will be glad to co-operate | 
with teachers in planning a fitting ob- , 
servance of the 1932 World Goodwill | 
Day, and anyone may secure suggestions 
for programs and projects by sending a | 
self-addressed, stamped envelope. 





' 





j 


| 
' “School Methods” on Radio | 


Announcement is made that a series 
of radio programs on the general subject , 
“Methods of the Modern School” is to be | 
broadcast from the National Education 
Association Headquarters Building in | 
| Washington, beginning Sunday evening, 
April 10, and continuing at weekly in- 
tervals until June 26. The programs, 
| broadcast under the direction of Miss | 
Florence Hale, president of the N.E.A., 
| will use the networks of the National 
Broadcasting Company, the scheduled 
time being 6:30 to 7:00 p.m., E.S.T. 

The subjects for the various dates will 
be as follows: April 10 and April 17: 
Methods of Teaching Reading; April 24: 
Methods of Teaching Music; May 1: 
Methods of Teaching Arithmetic; May 











115: Methods of Employing Teachers; 
May 22: Methods of Business Manage- 
ment in the Modern School; May 29: 
| Methods in the Modern Rural School; 
| June 5: Methods of Teaching Character 
| Education; Jume 12: Methods of Teach- | 
ing Geography; Jume 19: Methods of | 
Teaching Health and Physical Educa- 
tion; June 26: Looking Abead in Edu- 
cation. 








HEALTH ProcraM: It PRoTECTs YOuR | 
Home is the slogan for the 1932 May | 
Day - National Child Health Day, cho- | 
sen by the May Day Committee of the | 
State and Provincial Health Authorities | 


| and style preferred by Boards 


1) The NEW Wonder World 
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PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Established 1906. 
The time of the winnowing of the chaff is here. I have been told that except | 
for nepotism, it is simply impossible for a teacher to secure a good position unlegg 
he is recommended by his alma mater or a national teachers’ agency, and judging 


by results 1 would say the teachers’ agencies have the pas. 
ne 
AACHIE RRS OUR SERVICE IS NATION- Wing 


Kis WICAGO 


The demand for superior elementary teachers is greater than the supply, especially for those with three 

or four years of training in elementary education. We have no difficulty placing those who meet 

these requirements. For a good grade teacher it is just a step to a critic position or sur ervisorship, 
Write for information, address 831 STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


ALBER 
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46th YEAR. To Grade Teachers, Super. 
visors, Critics, Teachers of Art, Music, Phy. 
sical Education, etc. In the last decade we 
have secured promotion for thousands ip 
City and Suburban Schools, in State Teachers’ 
Colleges, etc. Our patrons pay highest sql. 
aries. Write. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York. 
415 Hyde Bidg., Spokane. 


NN 








IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. Origi- 
nal willbe returned. Copyrighted booklet, “How to apply 
and secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of West. 
ern States,”’ ete., ete., ete., free to members, 6le tp 
non-members. Every teacher needsit. Write today foren- 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
Sa ee 
RIKY IT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
4190 NAT Bann Bioc Denver. COLO 


Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn, 


WESTERN REFERENCE 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
238 Mfgs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
8th and Wyandotte. 
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We return your 
original unharmed. 


















Better 
Position 











Personal Placement Bureau, 
Clinton, Ill. Enrolls all kinds of teachers, 


Write for information. 


Photos made—25 for $1.50. 























rollment card and information. Largest teachers’ 
in the West. We enroll only Normal and College graduates, 
A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Alive and up-to-date Bureau placing 
teachers from Kindergarten to University, 
30 APPLICATION PHOTOS— $1.50. For bess results: fond upmounie 
we will mai] you, the same day your order is received, 30 finest quality reproductions in size (2'4x3\) 
of Education. 15 copies for $1.00. Satisfaction guarantees, 
FULTZ STUDIOS, 15E East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo 
Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1880—52nd year. 
P. O. Box 157, 205 North Seventh Avenue, TOWN, PA 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
, “ATIONAL COUNSELORS ASS'N. OF A ’ 
ees! E DUC Al S16 LAFAYETTE BLDG.- WATERLOO-1A. " E R CA 
FRVICE : Superior F Photos (dexpite wt. poner) = Liy, BA . —_ i . 
r) 
The Hughes Teachers’ Agency 
25 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We need high class grade teachers for high class positions. Also 
grade school supervisors and normal school critics for the best | 
schools. Eleven years very successful! experience. | 
Teachers Wanted **'Sheolsand Colleses beautifert: including Ambassadeur, te 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. sashiabeied ped ell potent ia an ne 
Cincinnati, ta. ”6§du Eon one orders only $5. Floral Booklet FREE. 
So. Jacksonville, Florida Washington, b. ©. A. B.Katkamier Macedon, N.Y, 
THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY, 32% iszz'ciy. tis 
g Salt Lake City, Utah 
Will give you the best in agency service in western states. Enroll NOW. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 424SK4 70 New Mexico 
e Normal and College graduates only, Cartifi- 
MISSOULA, MONTANA, (Member N. A. T. A.) cation Booklet free with enrollment. 
YERGENSEN TEACHERS AGENCY, Kstherz: Xcreeosee, Mer. 607-8 Devers 
: , ?Bank Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
eee Now is the time to enroll for 1932 positions in the West. 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, (oth. coi enr US We wilimale Co moplcation peters fn 





original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Sample application letter 2c. 











Principals and Superintendents 


An Income Throughout The Summer 


Let us tell you about our unique new educational service for grade teachers spon- 
sored by an old established organization. We need a limited number of young 
men teachers to represent us. Must have car and be entirely free to travel. 
Liberal minimum guarantee to those who qualify. Special opportunities for a few 
school men of standing to develop into permanent and highly lucrative positions 
as district and state managers. Give full details including age, previous sales ex- 
perience, if any, and date school closes. We give you thorough training on our 
time and at our expense. This is not books or correspondence courses. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
128 No. Wells St., Chicago. 








offers an unusual opportunity for or per t employment to alert, 
ambitious teachers of either sex. See our full page announcement on the back 
cover of the Instructor for March. Pleasant travel and large income while taking 
orders for this latest and best reading-and-reference set for children. Write 


for plan—giving full details about yourself and the date your school closes 
a= GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO., (Dept. I-5) 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. <x 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


oothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
yisits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
toRocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tainclimbing;mountain camp maintained 
forsummer students. Altitude of onemile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate « stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June Z0 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug.26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law.Education,Business Administration, 
Journalism,Art,and Music.Field courses 
inGeology and Biology.MaisonFrancaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitalsand public lectures. 


T: UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
fi 


NN 


i ae i aid 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
| Boulder, Colorado 


— eee Ee er 


| SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


Dean of the SUMMER QUARTER ( DEPT. T) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
| Please send me the bulletins checked below : 
| Summer Quarter Catalogue 
| 
| 





Summer Recreation Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology —— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 





Ee shea 
| Street and No. a 
| City and State 
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UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


JULY 5 TO 
AUGUST 13 





Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 
XCELLENT courses for graduate 
students, undergraduates, and 

teachers desiring certification credit. 

Superior opportunities for self-im- 

provement. City conveniences com- 

bined with the advantages of outdoor 


life near Lake Champlain, Green 
Mountains, Adirondacks. 
Recreational opportunities unsur- 


passed. Trips to Montreal and Quebec. 
Mountain and lake excursions under 
University direction. Attendance lim- 
ited to 1,000. Write for further infor- 
mation and illustrated catalogue. 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 














U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
his is a good time to get on Uncle Sam’s 
‘ayroll. For information read the Instruc- 
ton Bureau announcement on page 9. 





| summer courses available to American 
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SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES | 





FOLLOWING ITs nine-weeks summer 
session, Indiana University (Blooming- 
ton, Ind.) arranges a three-weeks session 
in which students are allowed to register 
for but one course. Each class meets 
for the equivalent of three recitation 
hours daily. Among the courses so of- 
fered is one on School Buildings, 
Grounds, and Equipment. 


Cornett University (Ithaca, N.Y.) | 
stresses as of particular interest to teach- | 
ers in elementary schools the following | 
features of its 1932 Summer School: | 
teachers’ courses in geography and 
American history; Music in the Grade | 
Schools; Health Supervision of School | 
Children; Mental Hygiene and the | 
School; Child Guidance; Home Making 
Materials in the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum and the Unadjusted Child; 
Nature Study with field work; Bird | 


| Study. A Nursery School is maintained. ! 


THe campus of the University of 
Southern Californig is adjacent to 
Olympic Park, Los Angeles, where the 
Olympic Games will be held this sum- 
mer. The first of the two summer 
terms of the university will close just | 
before the Games begin. Included in | 
Olympic Park is the great Los Angeles 
County Museum, which contains the 
valuable collections of the Historical 
Society of Southern California, the 
Academy of Science, and the Fine Arts 
League of Los Angeles, besides many 
private collections. 


Wesr Vircinia University (Mor- 
gantown, W.Va.) is rejoicing in the 
construction of a handsome Training 
School for its College of Education. 
This is being erected by three districts 
of Monongalia County, with the assist- 
ance of the General Education Board. 
In the summer the university gives 
many courses for superintendents, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and teachers, en- 
gaging a number of special instructors 
and presenting a program of even wider 
range than during the regular school | 
year. 





At Buxton in Derbyshire, England, | 
will be held this year the first Inter- 
national Summer School for Teachers 
of Dancing and Advanced Students. 
The school is initiating an “effort to 
give the art of dancing a higher place 
in the cultural life of the nations.” 
Miss Sali Lobel of Manchester, origi- 
nator of the school, has been touring 
the United States in its interest. For 
information on this and other British 


teachers, address the Travel Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


THe Universiry of Wyoming at 
Laramie is so situated that it is within 
easy reach of Yellowstone and Rocky 
Mountain-Estes National Parks.  In- 
deed, Estes is so near that summer stu- 
dents often spend week-ends there 
or in other parts of the Rockies. 
Railroad stop-over privileges enable one 
to attend the school session and after- 
ward visit various National Parks at 
small additional expense. Another at- 
traction is the Frontier Days’ celebra- 
tion at Cheyenne, fifty miles distant. 
Here annually the colorful and excit- 
ing life of the old West is depicted. 





OES the opportunity to earn 
$500.00 or more this Sum- 
mer appeal to you? 


THEN—Read the following 


and send the coupon. 


For 37 years we have employed 
from 100 to 200 teachers each 
Summer. They have made money 
—many of them have given up 
teaching to enter our business 
permanently, and many others 
have returned Summer after Sum- 
mer for what they call a money- 
making Compton Vacation. 


Our teachers last Summer aver- 
aged approximately $50.00 per 
week for the entire vacation. We 
know what qualified teachers can 
do this summer, and will guaran- 
tee expenses for the entire vaca- 











in 1893—39 years of steady 
Eels Branch Offices in 
J.S.—Foreign A ies in Eng- 
land, Italy, South Africa, Aus- 





To WomMEN TEACHERS 
WHO WANT TO MAKE MONEY 


THIS SUMMER 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Dept. 105, 
Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: I am interested in one of the posi- 

tions you have open for the summer vacation. 

Please send complete details. 


ye ee re ee 
gy Sa a 
No. of years spent in College. .. .or Normal. . . 
Facts About Name of College or Normal 
the House of Compton attended 
_ eae 
Compton’s own and exclusively ae 
occupy their own building, pic- eT CeEeT ETT LS al. 
tured above. Business ished 


Re NMR as 655 erica viccewcrien 
Lhave had.... 


My school closes. . 


tion period to those teachers who 
meet our requirements. 


No specialized experience is re- 
quired. You earn while you learn. 
What training you need we supply. 

gs) ply 


Only successful teachers be- 
tween 25 and 40 years of age, who 
have had two years or more of 
Normal School or college training 
and three years of successful 
teaching experience, can be con- 
sidered. Preference will be given to 
those of highest qualifications who 
can start earliest and work longest. 


Very likely there will be thou- 
sands of teachers looking for posi- 
tions this Summer. Make your 
plans now. Write at once for the 
facts. Send the coupon today. 
Get full information; then decide. 


. .years of teaching experience. 





















(Continued on page 6) 


"m8 Finest real photo copies, size 

- 2%x3%. Send good photo. We 
return original and guarantee to 
i please or refund your money. 
Prompt Service. 50 for $1.50. 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 
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tralia and Philippine Islands. I can work from. .. ‘ae -..to aan usanes 
& 5 APPLICATION $ 4 .00 
25 “PHOTOS Lv a ae 





OUTLINE PICTURES to COLOR 

(60 new subjects) 
Send 5c for 2 OUTLINE PICTURES 
and complete catalogue to 


SUSAN LOWE 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO... 
736 West 173rd St., New York City 

















t'E& AC H E tae 


EARN $ 


1D? you know that you 
can earn $250 a month 
this summer? Do you know 
that after you qualify, you 
have the opportunity to go ahead to a 
bigger position with more income—and 
with bright prospects for permanent work? 
@ There are a few openings in this national 
organizalion, in business over twenty 
years, for teachers of personality and 
education who are inierested this summer 
in exchanging their usual profitless leisure 
for a vacation of business experience and 










? 5 0 per month = 
growing income. @ Teachers 


f h 1s 
Summer 


wilh normal school or col- 
lege training (and at least 
two years of teaching ex- 
perience) are desired. This position 
gives an opportunily to travel, to be 
associated wilh congenial people, and 
ihe chance fo make an income of from 
$250 to $500 a month. A thorough 
iraining is given fo all those selected, with 
a guaranteed income fo slarl. Please give 
information as to age, education, experi- 
ence, and time you can work this vacation. 


Address: S. L. Weedon Co., Dept. 1-A, 2036 E. 89th St., Cleveland, O. 
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May and June are excellent months for PICTURE STUDY. 











‘The PerrPictures 


] 


“The Perry Pictures are 
the greatest help in my 
teaching and I feel that I 
ean never do without 
them.”’ 





Girl withCat Hoecker 





Van Dyck 
Become familiar with The Angelus or the Horse Fair or Feeding 


Baby Stuart 
2250 subjects from which to select. Awarded four Gold Medals. 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more, assorted as desired. Postpaid. 

Size 3 by 3%. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% by 8 For any 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10 by 12. For 6 or more. 
Send 50 Cents for any 25 Two Cent Size or any 50 One Cent Size 
Or for 25 art subjects, or 25 for children, or 25 historical subjects 
LARGE PICTURES for schoolroom decoration $1.25 each. 


Catalogues Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 


Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations 


making 25 in all. 
raphy, and Literature. 


20 or more. Size 7 by 9. 





Pupils may be a bit tired of the regular school work 
The study of a few of the world’s famous pictures will interest all grades. 


“I think you are to bk 
congratulated on the suc- 
cess achieved in bringing 
such beautiful representa 
tions of works of art 
within the reach of every 
school in the country.” 


Her Birds or Song of the Lark or The Mill or The Aurora. 
one of these, order either size, One Cent or Two Cent for all pupils 
and allow them to tell the class about the artist and the picture. 
WASHINGTON 200th ANNIVERSARY. 
20 pictures relating to Washington and 5 other pictures, 54 by 8, 
Use them in teaching Language, History, Geog- 


BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS. 


Send 75 cents for Set of 25 with a very brief description of each. 


The [Pe roy Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 














Sully 


The Torn Hat 


Select 


Send 50 cents for Set of 


Three Cents Each for 











PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


June 20—Summer School—Aug. 1 
Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 
Fine Equipment—Accredited—Home-like Student Residence. 
SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM— 
NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK— DRAMATICS— KINDERGARTEN METHODS— 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 
Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phonetics— 
Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
























orb 4 Ename! 
Steck Se sn 85 os No.C 125 Each 
$1.25 Each id Filled $0.30 
Rol. Gold $1.90 Each, Dozen $1.45 Each Bal dca 50 
10k. Gold. $3.00 Ee. Dosen $2.50 Each No. C 032 Each 
R 542 Raised Letters 1. Plate ae 
and Year or beckground Hard puomated Goldiriiea i 
G terl. Silver 26 
ri. ey corned 25 Es. No.R® Roil. Gold ‘50 
10K t. Gold, with White Gold T “50, $5.00 Es. 
ldKt. Gold: with Green Gold Top $6.80, $6.00 Ee. Steri.sn, 4138 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
SAMPLES LOANED your ’» Endorsement. 10Kt. Gold 8.75 2 St., 
- Prompt and safe shipment. 14Kt. Gold 4.76 “. Y. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Education for Teachers and Students 
interested in newer ideas. 
JUNE 17—JULY 29. Observation in Summer School for Children. 


Delightful location near lake on Chicago's beautiful north side. Student Resid Outd 
sports available. Interesting excursions and trips. 


Address CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, Dept. N. 1., 504 Wrightwood Avenue, CHICAGO. 


NATIONAL 


Formerly National Kindergartes and 
Elementary College 




















SCHOOL PLAYS 


" For School Assemblies, Gradu-™ 
ation, Special Celebrations. 


Edited by A. P. SANFORD 
PEACE PLAYS Eighteen easily staged 


plays designed to pro- 
mote international understanding. $2.50 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR 
EVERYBODY Twenty-three short plays, 


for smal! children, gram- 
mar grades, some for Junior High Schools. 
Most ofthem new. . ; e $2.50 


GEORGE WASHINGTON PLAYS 


Sixteen complete plays, mostly short one- 
act; threelonger ones. Casts all boys, all 
girls, both, almost any age. $2.50 


FREE! Catalogue of plays for out-of- 


doors, graduation days, civic 
days, and all sorts of program material— 
prose, dialogue—for schools, camps, play- 
grounds and clubs. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 449 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 


TRAINS young women as teachers of nursery 
schools, kindergarten, and elementary grades. 
Four-year course with B.E. degree, three- 
year teacher's diploma, two-year certificate. 


COLLEGE OF 


Extensive modern equipment. Many practice 
schools. Students from 38 states. Near Lake 
Michigan and Northwestern University, con- 
venient transportation. Gymnasium and pro- 
vision for outdoor sports. 

Summer session, June 17th. Catalog. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, President 
Derr. AS® EvaNSTON, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATION 




















SUMMER SCHOOL NOTES 


(Continued ) 





SPECIAL COURSES in education and 
psychology for teachers, principals, and 
supervising Officers are included in the 
summer curriculum of the University 
of Buffalo (Buffalo, N.Y.), which 
grants degrees of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, Master of Education, and 
Doctor of Education. The Allegany 
School of Natural History at Allegany 
State Park (N.Y.) has been affiliated 
with the university since 1928. 


THe Montana Conference on Edu- 
cational Problems, an important feature 
of the University of Montana summer 
session at Missoula, will center attention 
for a week on problems in administra- 
tion, supervision, elementary and sec- 
ondary education, school finance, school 
health, vocational guidance, visual edu- 
cation, etc. Addresses by experts, 
round-table discussions, investigations, 
the outline of techniques, and other pro- 
cedures will characterize the week of 
conference sessions. 


INTENDED as “a cooperative study of 
Mexican life and culture,” the seventh 
Seminar in Mexico will meet in Mexico 
City for three.weeks in July. Lectures, 
round tables, and field trips under dis- 
tinguished leadership constitute a pro- 
gram that presents various phases of 
Mexican life—in education, art, inter- 
national relations, economics, music, 
folklore, sociology, literature, history, 
archeology, government. Inquiries will 
be answered by Hubert C. Herring, 
Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, 112 East 19th Street, 
New York City. 


THe Peru Summer School of San 
Marcos, oldest university in the Western 
Hemisphere, will hold a four weeks’ ses- 
sion, offering courses in the Spanish 
language, Latin-American _ literature, 
Peruvian archeology, Latin-American 
affairs. Classroom work will be com- 
bined with afternoon and week-end 
sight-seeing in and around Lima, “City 
of Kings.” At the end of the course, 
a special excursion will take students to 
Cuzco and the famous ruins of the once 
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brilliant Inca Empire. For further jg. 
formation, address M. B. Claussen, 10 
Hanover Square, New York City, 


SEVERAL HUNDRED American teach, 
ers have attended the City of London 
Vacation Course in Education since j, 
was first inaugurated. Lectures on Eno. 
lish teaching methods are interspersed 
with visits to places of interest in Lon. 
don, opportunities to meet distinguished 
men and women, and entertainments 
varied in character. For a fifty-page 
free booklet on the 1932 course, address: 
Hugh W. Ewing, M.A., Secretary, Thy 
City of London Vacation Course jg 
Education, Montague House, Russel] 
Square, London, W.C. 1, England. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
Summer Session June 22 - August 2, 1932 


Combine Summer School attendance with a visit 
to the capital of the nation during the George 
Washington Bicentennial celebration. 

Wide extent and variety of courses; low costs 
eight miles from Washington. J 

For bulletin and information write to the 


Director of the Summer Session, 
University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland, 
Ot 








SUMMER SESSION, 1932 
June 20th to July 29th 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Business, Social Work, Engineering, 
Nursing, Art, Music. 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address 
Director of the Summer Session, Room 202 Duncker 
Hall, WashingtonU niversity, St. Louis. 





Courses of 


Summer Study 
FOR TEACH 





with the Historical and Recre- 
ational Interests of Philadelphia 


Philadelphia and Temple University 
ideally combine study and recre- 
ation. Here, a summer at school 
becomes a profitable vacational pur- 
suit. Shrines and landmarks of rich 
historic interest dot the entire city. 
Write now for complcte catalog and 
our new booklet giving the advan- 
tages of a summer at Temple Uni- 9 
versity, in the heart of our Historic 
City. 
Classes open June 27 
Close August 5 








Write today for catalog! 


TEMPLE 








UNIVERSITY 
Address Office of Registrar, 
Broad and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PsKCHERS 


pxINCIPATy 


EIR 


your teaching 


experience 


Let your years of training and 
experience provide you with an 
enjoyable and profitable vacation. 
Let your educational background 





venable you to greatly increase your 


income in a pleasant, dignified way, 
THE CLASS- 


The position we offer fits right in with 
your wgee See as a teacher for it involves 
making professional demonstrations to 
other educators like yourself. 


SUMMER WORK 


| : PERMANENT POSITION 


key eater ny ear tee 

incomes by bringing to suc. 
Ul teaching ‘cttention of those 
Seeds checdend work, A number 
pmol ce nee now 
occupy permanent prohtable positions. 
Ole cone wih ws ete summer. 

Get out moe the financial rut! THE 

CLASSROOM TEACHER may be the 

way to a happy career and an inde- 


ee te Mail coupon be- 


Easy to Demonstrate 

THE Ct om ag TEACHER is 
“reference work.” 

the | leading een 

especially for, 


H authorities in 
acboris the county, Se teachers 


in their classroom work, | It has no com- 


ctually _seils 
if. You merely introduce it and ex- 


plain its professionalized methods of pro- 

cedure and teaching material. 

Yeu rectly Whe demeod it and want it. 

Investigate 

This Money i 
Opportunity 


Don't let this Bs ah 
sheareand el ron ths interig fe. - 


wi hich your experience e a 
yeu pe pricy.” 


fast approaching, so write 
at scolar ful waabed the bes 
tr filed « 4 en aber cael ae 


pe dea Mail . an nates that 
can ~ your plans for an enjoyable, 


vacation. 


THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 
4 Se. Michigan Ave., Dept.N-9, Chicago, IH. 
MaiL THIs5 cCouPpoNn TOpnay 
The Classroom Teacher, Inc., 


14 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. N-9 » Chicago, Ill. 
sitet yess ecten Satomi Fe 


ly 
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| World’s Fair to Have Group 
of Lincoln Buildings 


Buildings associated with the career of 
Lincoln in his ascent from log cabin to 
White House will be reproduced on Chi- 
cago’s lake front as part of A Century | 
of Progress Exposition, the 1933 World’s 
Fair. 

An application to erect, equip, and 
operate the Lincoln Group on a site ad- 
jacent to old Fort Dearborn, already 
standing at Twenty-sixth Street and 
Lake Michigan has been accepted by the 
exposition. 
furnishings typical of the Lincoln era 
from 1809 to 1865. According to pres- 
ent plans the Lincoln Group will be 
completed on or before June 1 of this 
year—twelve months before the exposi- 
tion itself is scheduled to open. 

For Lincoln’s birthplace it is planned 
to construct an exact replica of the log 
cabin at Hodgenville, Ky., where the 
martyred president was born 123 years 
ago. Close by will stand a reproduction 
of the home Thomas Lincoln occupied 
with his family at what is now Lincoln 
City, Ind. A duplicate of the Lincoln- 
Berry general store at New Salem, IIl., 
where the youthful rail splitter worked 
as a clerk, studied law, and became a 
hero to the frontier inhabitants will be 
erected a few paces away. 

Of special interest should be the 
replica of the Wigwam, the rambling 
frame building in which Lincoln was 
nominated for the presidency by the 
Republican Party in 1860. The orig- 
inal of this building stood at Lake and 
Market streets, Chicago. In addition to 
the convention hall, it is planned to in- 
clude reproductions of rooms in the 
home Lincoln occupied in Springfield, 
Ill., before his election to the presidency, 
and one or two rooms of the White 
House of the Civil War era. 





A New Game 


Paddle tennis, a new game played al- 
most exactly like tennis but on a re- 
duced space, is gaining wide popularity 
among city and rural schools. The area 
required is only 18 by 39 feet, just half 


lation tennis court. The ordinary clay 
or turf surface of a school yard is satis- 
factory where a concrete or composition 
court is not available. Special wooden 
racquets or paddles, and special sponge 
rubber balls, are used. The game can be 
made as lively and exciting as tennis, 
and is excellent for tournament use. 
According to the National Recreation 
Association, paddle tennis is one of the 
fastest-growing recreation activities. 
Rules of play and directions for laying 
out a court may be obtained from the 
Paddle Tennis Company, Room 1604, 
285 Madison Avenue, New York. 


mission, Washington, D.C., announces 
Open competitive examinations for 
teachers of secondary English and nor- 
mal school demonstration teachers— 
in the Philippines. Applications will be 
rated as received until further notice. 


Spain has more than 35,000 elemen- 
tary schools and the government pro- 
poses to create another 27,000. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction has de- 
creed that 7,000 schools be built at once. 





The buildings will contain | 


the width and half the length of a regu- | 


The United States Civil Service Com- | 





MULTISTAMD 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 





Classroom Duplicators 


Where can you buy oranges?| book Store 
Where can you buy 2 saw ? |clothing Store 
Where cay 
- 








ou buy books 7 | grocery 
pu buy Shoes ?| hardware Slore 
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2. The Lien is afraid of abig fox . yer Ne 
3. The rabbit is atimid animal. yes-Ne 


Put ‘bi Blackboard on Each Pupil’s Desk 


Multistamp is a simple and practical duplicating device for the 
teacher’s personal use in the schoolroom. It is noiseless and easily 
portable. 


Multistamp supplies pupils with individual copies of busy-work, 
silent reading tests, sight-saving material, maps, drawings, quizzes, 
tests, examinations—literally putting the blackboard on each 
pupil’s desk. 








Multistamp will do everything that big, expensive duplicating 
equipment can accomplish and even more .. . at a fraction of the 
initial and operating costs. 


Multistamp can be carried from desk to desk and seat-work printed 
individually for each pupil. Copies can even be Multistamped di- 
rectly in the students’ open note books. Blackboarding and the 
confusion of oral recitation can be eliminated when Multistamp is 
used. Large classes can be taught more easily. More recitations 
can be made with less effort on the teacher’s part. Higher grades 
and fewer failures result. 


Multistamp is easy to use. Just write, typewrite, trace, or draw on the 
highly transparent Multistamp stencil as you would on a sheet of paper. 
Snap the stencil on Multistamp in a second. Then, print perfect copies 
on any kind of paper, in notebooks, on cardboard. Designs may be 
printed on cloth or wood. Thousands of copies can be printed from one 
stencil. Stencils may be filed and used again and again for the same 
copy. All copies are permanent prints and may be bound for future 
reference. Multistamp inks from the inside. Doesn’t need additional! ink 
every time it’s used. Clean. Noiseless. No type to set. No moving parts 
or adjustments. Sturdy. So simple a child can operate it expertly. 
Guaranteed for five years. More than three hundred 
thousand ip use. 


Prices are F. O. B. factory and include full instructions, 
ready to operate. 
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Gmplete 









No. 8 Complete School 
Outfit. Includes class- 
room, post-card, and sig- 
nature Multistamps with 
supplies for each. All 
neatly packed in hand- 
some metal carrying case 
(at the left). 





No. 7 Classroom 
Multistamp prints 
the full page). Shown 
in its metal container 
(at the right). 


THE MULTISTAMP CO., Inc., Norfolk, Virginia 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me full information about the Multistamp and samples of its work. 
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A Little Message About Vacation 


PROSPERITY ang the 


Coupon that may Bring it to YOU 





The $0 keynote of this message is really the dollar sign. And 
way down deep at the bottom of this note to you is the YcouPON \ 
that will bring you the most interesting information about one of the 


% 3% money-making opportunities existant. 





finest and surest 
In fact, So sure it is that we guarantee you in writing $315 
for 90 days’ work or $180 for 60 days’ work. 
And you travel, see things, meet people. 
We even pay your railroad fare. 
Qur literature tells all—names, addresses and pictures of 
others who have been with us for years; their earnings to the penny, etc. 
You can cut this coupon with a knife or 


scissors or just purse your lips and tear it..... we don’t care, so 


You will be glad! 





Here ‘tis | EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, 307 Fifth Ave., New York,N.Y. 


~<tNCS, Please send me, without sthetion, pictures of your representatives 





roomy, and tell me all about their work, their earnings, how | can do the 
money- | sme this summer, and full details. 

making 

coupon come 





a | 
| City State 














Why not equip each Classroom with a 
Pencil Sharpener that “feeds itself”? 


= = 





— 
~S 


esa] 


The PREMIER (new) 


—all of “APSCO’S” appreciated QUALITY, with the 
famous “APSCO” Cutters, deeply undercut and hollow 
ground to a razor edge—PLUS—the AUTOMATIC 
FEEDING DEVICE, originated by “APSCO,” which 
saves ALL PENCIL WASTE and eliminates all possibility 
of broken points and uneven sharpening. 

“APSCO’S Automatic Feed guarantees perfect points 

because the pencil is fed with exact accuracy to the cen- 

ter of the cutters with just the right amount of pressure. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, Ill. 














| Interlaken region in the cast. 

















Swiss to Produce, Outdoors, | 
Two Great Dramas 


Two great dramas, one historical and 
one religious in appeal, will be given 
this summer in Switzerland. Open-air | 
performances of Schiller’s “William | 
Tell” will be presented weekly (on 
Sundays, May 29-September 11) in an | 
appropriate setting near Interlaken— | 
utilizing an outdoor (covered) am- 
phitheater which will seat two thou- 
sand persons. Successful revival of the 
drama last summer has opened the way 
for its presentation this year. It is dis- 
tinctly a community tribute to the 
Swiss hero Tell, with 250 natives of the 


Beginning June 5 and ending October 
2, the people of Selzach, in the blue 
mountains of the Jura, will present their 
own Passion Play each Sunday during 
the summer season. Extra performances 
will be given on Monday, June 20, and 
on a Monday in August. This village 
has a long tradition of biblical presen- 
tations—since 1457. The Passion Play, 
divided into morning and afternoon 
parts, will involve the participation of 
four hundred persons of Selzach. The 
playhouse used will accommodate about 
1600 spectators. 


A Useful Food 


Perhaps you are already familiar with 
that nourishing food-drink known as 
Cocomalt, and have found it beneficial 
to yourself and to pupils. But it may 
be that you have not realized in how 
many ways it can be used. The recipes 
prepared by the Home Economics De- 
partment of R. B. Davis Company, 
Hoboken, N. J., manufacturers of this 
product, quite make the mouth water. 
And of course these various foods and 
drinks are wholesome as well as attrac- | 
tive—Cocomalt cake, icing, spent, | 
pudding, waffles, fudge, and pinwheels, 
and in the liquid group, Cocomalt Im- 
perial, Royal, Puff, Oriental, and Sur- 
prise. 

It is interesting to note that Cecomalt 
contains the nourishing elements of 
cocoa, eggs, barley malt, sugar, milk 
proteins, and milk minerals. Being a 
scientifically proportioned food concen- 
trate in powdered form, requiring only 
to be mixed with milk, it is considered 
easy to serve, easy to digest, and an aid 
in digesting other foods. Because of its 
chocolate flavoring, it is relished by 
children, as well as by older persons. 
One can readily understand how effica- | 
cious such a food could be in building 
up underweight children. Many a 
teacher and mother has testified to the | 
results accomplished by its use. 





| 


| with Picture and Word 


The right of a teacher to speak freely 
outside the classroom has been upheld 
by the Detroit Board of Education by | 
the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: “Teachers may feel free to discuss 
and to express their honest opinion, out- 
side of the classroom, upon all subjects, 
including social, political, and economic 
questions, without fear of official repri- 
mand or coercion on the part of anyone 
connected with the Board of Educa- 
tion.” 


May 1939 


Order Your == 
SMITH’S 


Regents Review 
Books 


right now, for effective 
review before examination 


Write today for both Question Books and Answe 
Books in your subject (either elementary or high 
school). Get one for each pupil tosave time pagaj 

out or copying review questions. Compiled from 
New York State Regents examinations for past » 
years including 1932, recent papers complete, Useq 
and endorsed throughout the U.S. and Canada, 


Question Books or Answer Books, 30c ea. in loy 


| of 12 or more; 35c ea. for 6; smaller lots 40ceq 


Introductory Offer 


SEAT WORK This Busy Work series jy 


colored, illustrated, 
3'4 x 5 sheets, low-priced, very popular. Five sets 
Arithmetic, Drawing, Geography, Language, Mix 
cellaneous. 25c per set of 50. SPECIAL OFFER- 
all 5 sets 50c (regular price $1.00). 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y, 








MRE RE eee 
war 


a ‘he ©). eo) Bp) 
EQUIPMENT 


~ Save Real Money 


Be Motion Picture Cameras... 
Projectors... Photo Appe 
*] ratus. 
i Bass specializes in equip 
~ | ment forschools and colleges, 
Old cameras, projectors tak 
en in exchange. 










FREE! BASS 
208-A... 19 pages 
chock ful of real value. Your 


copy on request, 


BASS CAMERA (0."21i 22" 


PICTURE 
MAPS #5 


interesting 
sketches. Alsoan insert sheet of twenty or mor 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map, Both 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils, 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 








TITLES 
LATIN AMERICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
THE WORLD CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
AFRICA INDIA 


50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Send for Free Catalog 


Washington Bicentennial Material 


For All Grades 
0) “How George Washington Became the 
Father of his Country.” 
By Gracia Stayton. (5 Min.) Boy monolog. Bobby's 
story of Washington is unique and will cause 
laughter. Price 50c. 
lamenclosing $.......-- for above reading. 
(0 Send FREE catalog. 

a snannnenierumnsnemuppandiniigeinim 
i eT 
Readings— Piays— Entertainments— Pageants—Dances 
WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 

















A sentence 


builder 


Stamps. 
Send for circulars. Most 
school supply firms have 
them. Made by 


H. H. HELLESOE, 2444 
Ainslie St., Chicago, Ill. bee 
WRITE SHORT STORIES— {UND 


short stories from new writers. Learn how. Earn mone} 
perhaps fame. A well Rnows anther = tench you 
actually writing @ story with you. Not a 5 
Dept. 1, AUTHORS ASSOCIATED, 22 North 
Third St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















/100 Different Postage Stamps 


Helpful 


from 100 Different Countries, 25 cents. 211-213 













ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC 
FREE SAMPLES: (00 VISITING CARDS $100 

CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 
443 EVENING S 











O STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C 








in teachi hy. P. A. 
FP emeny bey 2 Ohio. 
stories 
WRITE NEWS ITEMS tor newurs 
d i Book—“"Hi to 
Pas TREE,” PRESS INSTITUTE, 134 Oza 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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NSWERS TO QUERIES 
7 > 
ve ; Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
¢ issue after their receipt, owing to the time re 
; quired for publication. On account of limited 
| space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
{| remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
tive y | cares reply by private letter. Questions sent 
. or personal reply without enclosed remittance 
tion ) : are answered in this department, unless re- 
2 and Ans 4 quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
mtary or higs q| wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
otinanal ; beer H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
. achers who desire literary assistance will find 
ompiled 4 ea s e literary ass 
ns fer pa SPRI NG SKETCH ES : terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
plete Ung ew i pw render the ry | Re Seent of thie tenn 
an colors of Spring; to sketch land- 
Oc ea. in loty scapes, bird life and flower studies }f What is the meaning of the Irish 
1 lots 40ceq, when your medium is Crayola— ’ | motto, “Erin vo Bravk 3 — 
YW America’sFavoriteColoredCrayon. []|’ Thi. vem SO Bvager ——T0we. ‘ 
= . is motto means, “Ireland Forever.’ 
ae f = =BINNEY & SMITH Co. ‘ ' ; 
vires series ix ( 41 Best 4204S. New Yesk. 4 | How many farms are there in the 
ustrated, a fi 4 | United States-—North Caroli 
ir. Five sets Makers of ,4 Tec CSrf—iNortp Carolina, 
wnauage, Mi : On April 1, 1930, at the time of tak- 
FFER- RAYOI ; ing the federal census, there were 
ublisher hen th. On. O8 ; 6,297,877 tarms in the United States— 
, ee ee 4) 150,466 fewer rere re > y 
», N.Y, The Favorite Colored Crayon ‘ the : . 1 Boe m were reported by 
ensus O zVU. 
—— a - ’ , , 
sy Name one important leader since 1900 
‘= 2j | in each of the following fields: indus- 





“cae 


Use 
i|try, science, philanthropy, finance.— 


OF THE CLASSROOM gon Henry Ford; Science, Albert | K L E E Ne EX 


fx oe 
MOST EFFICIENT SCHOOL PROJECTORS | Finstein; Philanthropy, John D. Rocke- | . . 
: For “TALKIES” | feller; Finance, J. P. Morgan. disposable tissues 
The ANIMATOPHONE | “i : < “s INSTEAD ! 
Manufactured by | What is the “Little Entente’?—\ 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH | Tennessee. 
CORPORATI - 2 : , ; ; 
Davenport, lowa This is a political understanding, al- | New handkerchief tissue actu- 
2 ibuted b . - “2 rhae . > 3 ¥en 4 
a most an alliance, w hich came into exis- ally costs less than laundering 
SUPPLY CO. tence after the World War. It binds 





together Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, | . . 

a Bronches in AllPrincinal Ces |toget ner C2echoslovakia, Yugoslavia, | (AN you imagine any moreunpleas- 

Vo) Motion Liclures:| oatiianin cies ™ — ant task than washing dirty hand- 
— = Wa ik sere kerchiefs? No—and there isn’t any- 

When was the city of Leningrad, Why do it? Lots of other women 

once called Si. Petersburg, founded?—| freed themselves from this disagreeable 


New York. | job, the instant they heard of Kleenex. 














x 6 ithe St. Petersburg was founded by Peter, Kleenex is a soft, gentle tissue the 
corated With the Great in 1703. A cathedral and a| size of a handkerchief. Its cost is very 
area mpeg mere ay fort were the first important buildings. | little. In fact, you can usea number of 
7 eee Seont bene ty anit. Also Masten! The name was changed to Petrograd in | pape ee —— _— 
—s Se Crate oiartcatt |< *% SOO So Laninggne Se 1900—ateer | SES eae 
—r « ge oro the death of Nicolai Lenin, leader in es- | — epee ses y: thus, 

EAN ISLANDS uncrowded profession-now ! Writetoday | tablishing the Russian Soviet Republic. | @Ctuatty an economy. 


for book—"‘A Brilliant Future in Play 








gen ineacan When was the term “the people” first Much more healthful 
2ESS \ ao jl ‘ used in an official document in America, | If a soiled handkerchief is unpleasant 
fork di 103A Plymouth Bidg., "Y \designating the right of the people to| to wash, think how dangerous it is to 
el Des Moines, lowa. hold government authority?—Ohbio. | ysef Soiled, germ-laden . . . any doctor 





Zz : 
‘ | It is believed that this term first ap- | would tell youtokeepitfrom your face. 
Material WILD FLOWER PICTURES |peared in the New York “Charter of! Nor shoulda dirty handkerchief be 








colored postcards $1.00, 64 colored stickers or 48 trees 55c, . if) is . a . ° é 
ici itoutling drawings Tze.’ Junior chapter sets with button, | Liberties” which was adopted in 1683. stowed away in clothing orlaundry bags. 
direalars, 10eeach for 25 or more children. Lantern slides, James, Duke of York, as proprietor of | Itis fit only to be destroyed...and that 
Bobby's een, mation pietenes free for postage to chapters hav- | - > Per 
se hearty ing lantern. WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION | the colony approved of the charter, but | is just what happens, when you use 
ading. ETY, 3740 Oliver St., Washington,D-C- | after he ascended the throne as James II, | Kleenex. You use a tissue once, then 
the New York “Charter of Liberties” | destroy. Germs are destroyed. Each 
was annulled. time, you select a fresh, clean, safe 
ie—Dances tissue. 





' Why should Rochambeau’s portrait 
cry, 1 eer 7 pALibean | le on the Yorktown memorial stamp in | For removing face creams 


BUTI Eem | preference to the portrait of Lafayette? | UseKleenex for removing face creams, 
, YEARLY! —Georgia. as beauty authorities advise. Its great 
, While Lafayette stands out in Amer- | absorbency assures thorough cleans- 
FOR MEN — WOMEN | ;..., history as the great French hero of | ing of the pores. 

Age Range 18 to 50 the Revolution, he was not sent to! Mothers find Kleenex useful in the “ 






































:, =” Get on Uncle Sam's Payroll, wh : , sere Ii 
strikes, hard times, politics, ete. will not affect you. | America by the French government. It | nursery. Motorists like to keep a pack- EE TRIAL PACKAGE 
Draw twelve months’ pay every year and when old re- es | e i the car FR 
a4 on a pension te punee of your life. Stop a. was Rochambeau who was officially | ag n . P KLEENEX COMPANY, /\ NLS 
t—enjoy life! *ick the position you want-——it be- ° } ’ \ * 
1 = 7m fest ry sank as to anyone else, i zon placed in charge of the French land | : Kleenex comes in many lovely Lake Michigan Bidg.. ~ 
get it it’s your own fault. Over 90 ler- | % t ‘ . , | “a : , \ | 
ent kinds of positfons obtainable, in or outside “work, forces in their operations against the | “nts as well as ae a Chicago, Illinois L - 
al or aveling. Fill o roy m below, i t + ° ° ° | < ll-si k t 
ff A. Ed, a. & British. He landed in America in July, wrapped packages to Keep tissues a oe l-size package of Kleenex for 
other positions will be sent immediately, : : solutely fresh and clean. The package 
Ry. Mail Clerk  [{ ] Immigration In- 1780, and remained until after the sur- : seiedvesh alltdientaiaedii tees 
ae, “ae tenant render of Cornwallis, taking an active ee ae ry peop 4 Sama 655 TS: CG AT 
? Earn meng Ge el tee OS Rorder Pa- | part at Yorktown. De Grasse, serving ~ nd. oo g, dry goods an ee 
ll teach y pat Ins - _— ae e q 
ta. cour. or We | under a commission from the French | ¢@P4ftment stores [a ORES ON tans eS WERDEN ee 
), 22 North File Clerk Watchman ** . ded the fl hich , In Canada, address: 330 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
General Clerk Skilled Laborer government, commanded the leet whic e 
"Stamps RFD. Carrier | Typist prevented reinforcements from reaching || Regular 50c size now 35c 
Steno Typist Telephone Operator ° 
nts, Helptal Cornwallis by way of Chesapeake Bay. 
Be 21-28 INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 144, St. Louis, Mo. | , ottragd y - y 
pan me FREE particulars “How to Qualify” for It is fitting, therefore, that these two 
ee pos S$ mar x! Salaries, locations, yportun- . 
ndahort storia ities, ete. Also big list of other positions. French leaders should be commemorated & L E E NM & X diaposable t j Ss s U E S 
or oor CE on the Yorktown memorial stamp to- = 
, 134 Omak T  sDpREss By Vee. er ear ‘gether with our own Washington. Germ-filled handkerchiefs are a menace to society! 
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10 THE 


WANT )&/ 


a Steady 
Job? 


Work for 
“Uncle Sam” 


$1260 
$3400 
a Year 


MEN—WOMEN 
18 to 50 
Vacation with 
FULL PAY 


FOR TEACHERS 
Because of their edu- 
cation and training 
teachers have an ad- 
vantage and should 
learn all about these 
positions. 


Free List of Positions 
Fill out the following coupon, 
itoff and mailit today— 
now~atonce. DO IT NOW, 
This advertisement and 
two cents for a postage 


stamp may result in | 


150 getting a 
ane - ae 
_“u INSTITUTE, Dept. R241, Rochester, N. Y. 
PICK YOUR JOB 


| 

h to me entirely free of charge (1) a full description of the position checked below; 
(2) Free Copy of 22-page illustrated book, “How to Get a U. S. Government Job”; (3) A ] 
list of U. S. Government Jobs now obtainable ; (4) Send particulars telling how I can get | 
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the position I have checked. 
[) Railway Postal Clerk 
Postoffice Clerk 
City Mail Carrier 
Inspector of Customs 


($2100-$3400) 
($2100-$3000) 
($1260-$2500) 
..($2400-$2800) 


($1900-$2700) 
($1700-$2300) 
($1700-$2100) 
($2100-$3300) 


C} Rural Mail Carrier 
CJ] Immigrant Inspector 
[} File Clerk 

(}] Prohibition Agent 











-- and NOW 
for School Use.. 
an ESTERBROOK 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Thanks to the discovery of DURACROME. 


The Esterbrook Fountain Penintroduces you 
to a new metal of platinum-like appearance 
— DURACROME. acrome _ a fine 

rmanent int, is anteed corrosion 
seer ogainst all inks aah highl »4 resistant 
to wear. With a Duracrome point, sterbrook 
Fountain Pens now follow all specifications 
laid down by penmanship instructors. 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens have one other 
new feature: Re-New-Point. With Re-New- 
Point, all point re airs are covered. A damaged 
pen point is easily replaced by the user with 
an identical new point. 


Teachers are invited to write for demon- 
stration proposition, 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY mon eoeerar 


68 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 3! 5 
or BROWN BROS., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


DURACROME 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


and up 














MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S. -FINEST PENS 
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Tue New Books 





The publishers of the books listed belou 
will be glad to supply them to our read- 
ers at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 





PETER AND Nancy IN Europe. By 
Mildred Houghton Comfort, Author 
of “Happy Health Stories.”  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 208pp. 75c. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago, Ill. 

HELps TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
Second Edition, with Many Correc- 
tions, Alterations, and Additions. IlI- 
lustrated. Cloth. $3.00. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 

Stories Stamps Tett. A _ Loose-Leaf 
Hobby Project for Use in Homes, | 
Schools, Scout Troops, and Other 
Groups. By Walter Mac Peek. Paper. 
Franklin Press, Washington, D.C. 

15TH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FEb- 
ERAL BoarD FOR VOCATIONAL Epu- 
CATION: 1931. Paper. 140pp. 1c. | 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





Georce WasHINGToN’s Lire. A Sym- 
phony in Silhouettes. By Max Cham- | 
bers, Federalsburg (Md.) High 
School. Illustrated. Paper. 16pp. 
SOc. The Play Press, Federalsburg, , 
Md. 


EDUCATION AND RaciaL ADJUSTMENT. 
Report of Peabody Conference on 
Dual Education in the South. Paper. 
78pp. Executive Committee, Pea- 
body Conference, 703 Standard Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 

CREATIVE EDUCATION IN Music APPRE- 
CIATION Lessons. By Frances Ar- 
nold Greenwood. Paper. 48pp. 75c. 
Southern California Music Company, 
806 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

FOLLOWING THE Bee LIne. 
Bees with an Expert. By Josephine 
Morse. Illustrated with Photographs 
and Drawings. Cloth. 127pp. $1.25. 
Thomas S. Rockwell Company, Chi- 
cago. 





Watching | 


PREFACE To Fiction. A Discussion of 
Great Modern Novels. By Robert 
Morss Lovett, Professor of English, 
The University of Chicago. Cloth. 
128pp. $1.25. Thomas S. Rock- 
well Company, Chicago. 

Lives IN THE MakiNc. Aims and Ways | 
of Character Education. By Henry 
Neumann, -Ph.D., Leader in 
Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, | 
Instructor in Education and Ethics 
in the Ethical Culture Schools. 
Cloth. 385pp. $2.25. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 

THe AMERICAN CoLonigs. By Mary 
G. Kelty, Formerly Supervisor of | 
History and the Social Studies in the | 
Training Department and Instructor | 








in the Teaching of History, State | ¥ 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. II- | 


lustrated. Cloth. 342pp. $1.00. 
Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. 
A Critica, SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 
RELATING TO THE TEACHING OF 
ARITHMETIC. By Walter S. Monroe, 
Director, and Max D. Engelhart, As- 
sistant, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, University of Illinois. Paper. 
11Spp. 50c. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 
(Continued on page 11) 
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all entertain. 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, ete., 
and forevery 
occasion. 





T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














—$—$. 


Visualize Your Teaching 









(_} 123 Food Models in Color, $3.00 per set 
Zeppelin Story, with cut-outs, 3 for $1.00 

L_) Viking Project—wonderfully interesting— 
3 for $1.00 


DETROIT DAIRY & FOOD COUNCIL, 
Dept. D, Detroit, Mich. 











High Schoo! Course | 
in 2 Years 


4a oa i fea lap mm 
trance to ng professions. 
Pree Ballets 


ore sopay. = 
Dept. H-538, Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 








You can 
this simplified 
Schoo! 







SCHOOL 

















Teachers Opportunity 


Act as Field Secretary in organizing Study 
Course Groups locally or otherwise for Child 
Training Course, You will like it better 
than teaching or subscription book work, 
Nation-wide business. NATIONAL CHILD 
RESEARCH CLINIC, Atlanta, Georgia. 














Catalog School 
Slides 
Contains listing of 98,000 Edy 
cational slides including Science, 


Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 


Write for Free Copy 
Victor Animatograph Co. 





the | § 








203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lews 











AN IDEAL PROFESSION 


Six Laboratory Techn course 
q view veut oe well- “Naborste < fp 
ta lor, ph physic’ 
course, Ls ludin: og or -ray an Prisles 
ress 


fin 9 months. Savers tent. B Bforcetaleg. 
TeeunoLoay 
3408 East Lake St. Minneapolis, Mina, 














Why not complete your 
Home Study Courses 7, n° complete rou 
additional credits, by home study in a standard college 
university? HighSchool, Normal, Business, Engi 
CivilService and University courses now available. 
full particulars, address The University 

Bureau, Inc., Rogers, Ohio. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


q Particulars of Dr. aga pL - famous 

i lesson course in writing and mark 
4 Short-St and sample copy of Tae WaiTss's 
MONTHLY 


Write today. 
Dept. = CORRESPONDENCE Liat ae 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NUGSING, Three year Sted, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin, 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. Dept. N. 1., 2449 Washingt® 
Bivd., Chicago, Ilinois. 


Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col 
lege and Professional Courses, Home 


Study Bulletin FREE. 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE,  Weshingtes, 0. 





























P TRIAL OFFER 
SPECIAL par 


KODAK FILMS— YOUR NEXT KODAK 


DEVELOPED 6c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, oHI0 
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ROR HE a A RON mS 
What Great Bible Stories ||TuHe New Booxs (Continued) 
Do These Pic- 
tures Represent Peace Priays. Compiled and Edited by 
A. P. Sanford. Cloth, 282pp. $2.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
Tue Pink Porcexain Pipe. By Pauline 
+ Scott. Illustrated. Cloth. 124pp. 
supply $1.50. Dorrance & Company, Inc., 
—s You should answer without hesitation, | | Paiediighio, car 
needs these and many other Bible questions. SuE MILLINGTON’s SPECIALTY CLAss. 
amatic Mail thecoupon. We will send you free By U. G. Hostetler. Paper. 16pp. 
odges, aninteresting Bible 25c. Colonial Printing Company, 
Test to test your Mansfield. Ohic 
s, ete, knowledge. Also free Mansnesd, ni. 
ned . our big Bulletin telling THe Trpertors. By Edna M. Al-|Ff 
Y how Moody Bible In- dredge and Jessie F. McKee. Illustra- 
Dn stitute ome Study , : } h Cloth 
Courses have helped tions (in color) by John Gee. Cloth. 
rt. 58 53,000 men and women \) 199pp. 80c. The Harter Publishing 
: through directed sys- Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
» Hlinois 4 ’ 
a tematic study’ of the a D. Quantity Recipes FOR SERVING 25— 
ae ae See. (i 50. For School Cafeterias, School 
—— Lunches, etc. Paper. 48pp. Gratis. 
hi MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE Evaporated Milk Association, 203 
in North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 








Dept. 4575 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. “| 
Litre Prays ror Everysopy. Short 

-00 per set BIBLE TEST FREE Plays for Grammar and High Schools. 

| for $1.00 ' Selected by A. P. Sanford. Cloth. | 


| 
| ety Ein Institute Fines Clean Te j 348pp. $2.50. Dodd, Mead & Com- | 


for $1.00 | c Please send me Free 5-Minute Bible Test. l pany, New York. 
b 4 ace ~ 2) 
| 9 1 am interested in your Class Study Plan. Jf | >)¢coveRInG THE GENIUS WITHIN YOu. 








- ge a eects By Stanwood Cobb, Author of “The 
| ay + | OMe REE New Leaven,” etc. Cloth. 293pp. 

iin Rabies ee 
UNCIL, | ‘eae IIR es eh $2.50. The John Day Company, 


New York. 
Fun For Motner’s Day. A Banquet 


and Party, a Play, and Lists of Plays, [ h b T Tt ‘ 
T E A C H E R Songs, and Poems for Mother’s Day. e es promo 10n 
WANTED Paper. 30pp. 25c. Drama Service, 


National Recreation Association, 315 | 


teecfal teaching experience, and who || Fourth Avenue, New York. == record I ever had 


has business ability, to interview stu- Prays IN Paper Covers: His First 










































































































dents, teachers, librarians, clubwomen, || Commission, 8pp., and General Mar. 1C! Hi 
a = ion’s Company Dinner, 7pp., both by ... and Cleaner Hands helped me do it 
An eS oe Rea Woodman; La Fayette Remem- p 
geal bers, by Perry Boyer Corneau, 10pp. ™ ’ ' , , 
vacation position. ) HAT a happy promotion day brigade. Encourage them to fight 
Each 25c. Old Tower Press, Lock- : , . 4 : 
Address port, Zl it was! Notasingle glum face . germs by washing hands often— 
THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., Bars —not a single ‘left-back’!...But  a/waysbeforemeals—with Lifebuoy 
Dept. B, Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo,N.Y. || PATHFINDERS By LAND AND Sea. By 7 h 7 a : ‘ sng <a 
y | Bier Green, Co-author, “School the explanation was simple. Attend- For Lifebuoy’s creamy, purifying 
History of the American People,”|  #¢¢ had been better. No wonder — lather removes germs as well as dirt! 
ht, phi a RING or PIN $100 “Story History of America,” etc. progress was faster—marks higher! Inspect hands every day. Mark up 
awa - Illustrated. Cloth. 176pp. 72c. The secret of better class attend- _ the score on the blackboard Clean 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. ance is better class health, Guard Hands Honor Roll. Once this keen 
c:K. GROUSE CO. @| | Worps Conrusep AND Misusep. By against the frequent colds and other = competition for cleaner hands gets 
ne Science, ee Maurice H. Weseen, Associate Pro- illnesses that start in the classroom. —_ under way, watch absences diminish 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE fessor of English in the University of Books, pencils, papers, chalk, erasers © —attendance and marks go up! 
wonce | | fugue: tnt pertnomana‘worke"Octiestinw | | _Vebraskas Author of “Everyday (ses | usedincommon, carry countlessdis- Petition your School Board for 
ate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, nglis etc. ot : 
a Bah 850 complete incon $3.00 a; dead $2, 00. 8 pT: Coole ae | 4 on = aie up. The plenty of soap, water and towels. 
SION | JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falle, lowa pany, New York. ee © =x yin , ey si rigs Specify Lifebuoy Soap. Your health 
were wr: ~ wrercrg | pte Mopern ScHoot ACHIEVEMENT , ae he thle perenne tony. 4 as well as yous pupils’ deserves the 
ee NM 25 FOR PINS -RINGS* 1 Tests. Booklet Containing Ten Tests P fF h pa ake extra precaution, 
Bicvembe h ery erm py ew in Eight Subjects for Use in Elemen- —we SERS SISRES. Gain new comblexi 
roapotis, Mina, A\S " ee tary Grades. 3lpp. $7.20 per 100; C es health complexion 
——— FA Sam rings, jevalled pion, medala, ete special prices on larger quantities. ampaigning for healt beauty 
7 Rochester, ° ° 
or carat ———ee = Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- This interesting plan, already tested  ALifebuoy facial shestmgpipcimnpets 
‘Boginewine | WHY NOT sper. Spring, Sommer gamer lege, Columbia University, New York. and approved byover165,000teach- the pores—leaves the skin aglow 
"Eaten Sects, Some worth Fits $1: sarh. Bim: Mopern Sociat History OF THE ers—makes the Clean Hands lesson _ with health. Prevents embarrassing 
list. Send {dceuts (pot stamps) Unitep States. By James J. Reyn- ws . ‘ 
fray tantra Prowvestue before senine Pe y. y exciting as a game. First: Explain  bodyodor.Lifebuoy’ stangy, hygienic 
Boot 12, Box 1424, dan Diego, Call ie yee a Pen ate - | how germs are invisible enemies _scent—that vanishes as you rinse— 
WANTED Woman with car ar Bagge , a ogg ee lurking on harmless-looking, every- assures you of extra protection for 
for traveling pesition Taylor, Teacher of History, New | > , 
Mast be between the ages of 25 and 40. Good pay. York City Schools. Illustrated. day objects we have to touch. Second: both health and beauty. 
Dae tee ieaaee sotcccnene._ ©. M. STUARS Cloth. 391pp. $1.32. Noble and Enlist your pupils in an anti-germ  —A product of Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, Mass 








Noble, New York. 
Ente ee APSE | Livinc Grocrapny. By Ellsworth | 


Be: ia Prrts Seems pany gel Vine, Huntington, Yale University; C. Bev- 
ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING COMPANY erley Benson, formerly of Cornell 
* and Purdue Universities; and Frank 


hay Materials S2%2"%.."arteers, | 4M. McMurry, Teachers College, Co- 























Kore Grmss, Buttertes, Transfers. Rooke pigs aie os lumbia University. Illustrated. 
eS Se Basketry Dept., 223 sea Cloth. Book One: How Countries NEAT eeer 
Ww ‘to have a Sn ebaaial Differ, 380pp., $1.20. Book Two: al 
HOME): Srasslinns wash of — kinds thro Why Countries Differ, $5dpp., $1.60. Removes Germs Protects Health 
WORK ® ELLER CO.,277-MBreadway,NewYork | The Macmillan Company, New York. | \ = ~ 4 


























Beautiful in Design and Coloring «+ 
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“School’s Out’’ Design No. 11 






With this souvenir of 
the school year now 
closing your leacher 
wishes you succe 

and happiness through 


: ] y 
all the years to —_ 
ev 


ete aval 





That /m leaving, deat 
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For happiness all y 
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Pine Tree Design No. 10 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


|| Two Styles of Booklets 
ah 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Choice of 6 Cover Designs in Color 





| =] 
| 





~ Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired Ee 


F so ordered, your photograph or 
that of your pupils or school 
will be placed on the inside front 
. Pas Souvey | 


cover of each booklet as shown at 

,  - Hittty a left. (This applies to either style 
j — oiitiiniieas of booklet described below.) 

= aay When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 

> eS macho design is ordered, photo may be 

= 4 cp een mounted on outside front cover if 

9 ——— desired. The first two designs are 

i suitable for an upright oblong or 





oval photo and the third for a hori- 
zontal oblong or oval photo. 
The booklets will also be supplied 
“* with two photographs if desired, 
pieosamt vem =o the second photograph being mount- 
ed on one of the inside pages. The 
weedy ae arene extra charge for the second photo- 
graph will be 50 cents for the first 
= — a 10 booklets and 3 cents for each 


booklet over 10. 


’ 

# 
tt & 
2 § 


| betete 
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N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard 
and good wishes for your pupils on Closing Day than to present to each 
of them a beautiful memento and record of their school days—a gift 

which, although inexpensive, will be kept and treasured through the years 
to come. The Owen Souvenirs are designed particularly for this purpose 
and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain appropriate 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two 
colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 
mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet, or you may 
have the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose 
or Violet cover design. (See note at top of page and instructions for ordering 
below.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a 
transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of 
the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- 
vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher 
and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two 
pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them 
write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining 
five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs 


The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- 
der at no extra charge. 





Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders to- 
gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 


prices will be allowed on each order. 

A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one 
of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with 

color proofs of the other designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 

for only four cents in stamps. 


Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 





Give the style of booklet and quantity de- 
sired. Then give name and number of each 
cover design selected and state how many 
booklets you wish made up in each design. 


For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, 
township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you 
wish them to appear on the souvenirs. 


As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are pupils’ names appearing on them: 
where pupils’ names exceed the number of 


Order Early 


souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 
name in excess. 


If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
send us any good Kodak print or other 
photograph securely wrapped and with your 
name and address on the back. We will 
make a reproduction of it for each sou- 
venir and return the original photo unin- 
jured. 


Full remittance must accompany order. 
Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
in registered letter. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
that you order as early as possible and 


thus make 


sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 
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School 
Day 
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Violet Design No. 6 
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ROM beginning to 
end, May is a busy 
month. There are 
several special days 

to be observed, for which you will find helpful material 

in this issue of the Instructor. Very likely, one day in 
the first week of the month will be set aside for the observ- 
ance of National Child Health Day, which occurs on 

Sunday, May 1. This you will want to make an outdoor 

occasion, if weather conditions are favorable. For such 

an event, Betty Kessler Lyman offers a splendid idea for a 


_ good health parade; and Dorothy M. Baker contributes 


a health drill that is suitable for either the classroom or the 
playground. The double significance of May 1, which is 
both May Day and Child Health Day, makes the painting 
by Thoma, “Dancing in a Ring,” which appears on Plate 
II of the Rotogravure Picture Section, especially enjoyable. 


NCLUDED also in your school program for the first 
week in May will be some preparation for Mother’s 
Day, which occurs on May 8. The subject of our opening 
rotogravure plate, “Mother and Child,” by Melchers, was 
chosen for its timely appeal, as was Miss Woodman’s 
play about Washington’s mother. Handwork ideas 
suitable for Mother’s Day appear on pages 29 and 48. 


NOTHER occasion, one of signal importance, is the 
observance on May 18 of World Goodwill Day. 
This subject is featured in a number of ways in our cur- 
rent issue, beginning with the interesting decoration on this 
page. Josephine Corliss Preston, in her “Letters to a Be- 
ginning Teacher,” tells this month of the establishment, 
through the efforts of the National Education Association, 
of World Goodwill Day. On page 20 there appears pri- 
mary verse related to the topic; an extensive group activ- 
ity, particularly effective in schools that have a large 
enrollment of foreign-speaking children, is discussed in the 
article entitled “The Magic Carpet”; and a handwork 
suggestion valuable in directing pupils’ attention to other 
lands through a study of national costumes is contributed 
by Della Fricke. Because of the close association of the 
country of Switzerland with the movement for interna- 
tional goodwill, the primary story, “Peter in Switzerland,” 
and a short article on page 48, telling of an activity on 
Switzerland, will prove interesting. 
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N MAY, children’s in- 








R 

terests turn to flowers, i F 

gardens, and all the enjoy- 7 i — 
ments of the outdoor world. “ 


For that reason you will be pleased with our cover subject 
for this month, showing Sargent’s lovely painting, “Car- 
nation, Lily, Lily, Rose.” The lesson on the picture, found 
on page 14, and a discussion of it, will probably lead to a 
desire for garden activities, for which several ideas are 
offered in Miss Eckford’s article on “Growing in a Gar- 
den.” Other current contributions helpful in relating 
pupils’ delight in the outdoors to their school work are the 
articles by Marion Kassing and Lydia Fuller-Largent; a 
nature story for beginners to read, entitled “The Sea 
Anemone”; and the suggestions for using the window dec- 
oration. Two pages are devoted to seasonal decorative 
features, of which one is the May calendar and the other 
a picture for enlargement on the blackboard. 


USIC, also, is an inseparable part of the joyousness 

of May. This feeling is beautifully expressed in our 

songs for this month and in the painting, “The Magic 

Pipe,” reproduced on Rotogravure Plate III. Of equal 

enjoyment are the article on bird music, on page 28, and 

the current article by Mrs. Fryberger, for which the story 

on the life of Franz Schubert, by Rebecca Deming Moore, 
forms an interesting correlation. 


N THE subject of travel, Miss Storm’s story and a 

lesson by Miss Todd on drawing ships afford help- 

ful primary material. For older pupils there are the 

“Stories of the States” and the Travel Department, each 

with correlating rotogravure pictures; and for those who 

expect to attend the N. E. A. convention, there is a well- 
illustrated article by Clarence $. Dike on Atlantic City. 


ELIEVING that a variety of material is especially 
welcome in the spring, we are publishing in the cur- 

rent INSTRUCTOR several miscellaneous features, including 
primary handwork, a primary science story, and an in- 
teresting article by Jean Carter. With so many ideas to 


work out, May will 


surely prove to be all 
too short a month. 
Mawnacinec Eprror 
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“CARNATION, Lity, Lity, ROSE’ —Sarcent 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF Art, Tower Hitt Scoot, WitMINGTON, DELAwaRr 


THE PICTURE 


N THE summer time, do you 
ever play in the garden at 
twilight? Everywhere the 

colors become soft and dark, and 

the flowers smell very sweet. Per- 
haps you have had a party at dusk. 

What fun it was to dance on the 

lawn or play hide and seek! 

The artist once saw two little 
sisters out in their garden, at twi- 
light, playing among the lilies and 
roses. He remembered a beauti- 
ful English garden that he had 
once seen, hung with Chinese lan- 
terns. He told the little girls how 
lovely the lanterns had looked 
among the flowers. The sisters 
hung some lanterns in their gar- 
den. Then Sargent painted this 
beautiful picture. He worked a 
long time on the painting, because 
he wanted it to be as lovely as the 
real scene. It is not easy to show 
twilight and the soft glow of lan- 
terns reflected on the faces and 
hands. Sargent always painted 
from real scenes, and the little 
girls posed for him in the garden 
on many summer evenings. 


Notice the background of the 
picture. What a delicate green it 
beautiful the white 
Some of the 
leaves are yellow-green, and some 
All these tones are 


is! How 
lilies look against it. 


blue-green. 
soft, because of the coming twi- 
light. 

Look at the soft colors of the 
roses and carnations. Some are 
dark and some are light. The lil- 
See, 
they are taller than the little girls, 
but they are the same white as 
the dresses. The artist has placed 


ies are white and very tall. 


the lilies so that they make a frame 
for the figures of the little girls. 
If you move your finger along the 
line of white, you will see that it is 
The hems of the 
dresses form the lower part. 

How beautifully the light of 
the lanterns shines on the little 
girls’ faces and hands, and what a 
soft glow it makes on their white 
dresses. This is a picture that 
grows more beautiful as you look 
at it. Sargent loved it best of all 
the pictures that he painted. 


a round frame. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


QUESTIONS 


Are the little girls interested in 
Where do 
you suppose they will hang these 


lighting the lanterns? 


two lanterns? 

Name the colors that Sargent 
has used in his picture. Can you 
find the same color used several 
times for different objects? Why 
did the artist put in some yellow 
carnations? What would happen 
to the picture if the little girls’ 
dresses were pink? 


Do you like the soft, light col- 
ors against a darker background? 
What do the colors make you 
think of? Is this a bright picture 
or a quiet one? 

Do you have a flower garden at 
home? Wouldn’t you like to 
paint a picture of the garden, and 
show some children in it? They 
might be your playmates. When 
Sargent was a little boy, he liked 
to make pictures. 


* 





THE ARTIST 


O MODERN American artist 
has had a more brilliant career 
than has John Singer Sargent, 
As a painter of portraits he js 

a master. From the first, Sargent was a 
cosmopolitan. He was once well charac. 
terized as “an American, born in Italy, 
educated in France, who looks like a Ger. 
man, speaks like an Englishman, and paints 
like a Spaniard.” He was born in a beau- 
tiful part of Florence, in 1856. All his life 
it was his fortune to see the world under 
the most favorable circumstances and to 
enjoy the company of a delightful group 
of personages in the field of letters, art, 
and diplomacy. 

At a very early age, Sargent’s interest 
in the realistic interpretation of art was 
manifested. He did not show in his pic- 
tures the fancies of history or mythology 
or daydreams, but painted whatever came 
before his eyes. He was fortunate in hay- 
ing a gifted mother, who watched with 
great zealousness her son’s rare gift. To- 
gether they went sketching. The young 
boy became an indomitable worker, and 
was possessed of a charming personality, 
both of which qualities helped in making 
a firm foundation for his career. 

An important date in his life is 1874, 
when he began his studies with Carolus 
Duran, then a portrait painter of first 
rank in Paris. This teacher brought his 
pupil into close touch with Velasquez, for 
to Carolus Duran there was no higher au- 
thority than the great Spanish master. 

The guidance of such a teacher as Duran 
shaped young Sargent’s career and gave a 
power to his technique. “The Lady with 
the Rose,” painted when he was in his 
twenties, shows decidedly the influence of 
Velasquez, in its “flatness of mass, large 
use of black, bold silhouette, and sub- 
tlety of values and sobriety of color.” 

At the age of twenty-five, Sargent had 
made his fame with the portrait of Ma- 
dame Gautreau which now hangs in the 
Metropolitan Museum and is known 4s 
“Madame X.” Commissions for portraits 
poured in, and his success was assured. In 
1894, John Singer Sargent was made a 
member of the Royal Academy. 

About this time Sargent came to Amer- 
ica and gained a place for himself in New 
York and Boston, as an artist of note. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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LETTERS TO A BEGINNING TEACHER 


By JOSEPHINE CORLISS PRESTON 


FORMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF PusLic INsTRUCTION, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


World Goodwill Day 


GARDEN Cry, U.S.A. 
May 1, 19— 

My pear ELIZABETH: 
May 18, World Goodwill Day, will soon be here, and 


[ am sure that you will not fail to celebrate the occa- 
sion. In fact, the entire month of May should be de- 
voted to a study of ways of developing an intensified 
spirit of goodwill. 

World Goodwill Day has a stimulating historic back- 
ground which every American teacher should know. 
This particular date, May 18, was selected because it 
commemorates the opening of the first Hague Con- 
ference, which was held in the House of the Wood near 
The Hague, in Holland, May 18, 1899. This call to the 
nations in time of peace was given by Czar Nicholas of 
Russia, for consideration of the settlement of interna- 
tional differences by peaceful methods and for the pro- 
motion of ideals of justice and world friendship. 

The educators of America have been the advance 
guard, through the gateway of education, to interna- 
tional goodwill and understanding among the educators 
of the world. Through our National Education Asso- 
ciation we have been able to lead the countries of the 
world into a federation of educational interests. The 
biennial meetings of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, held during the past decade, have affected 
approximately 5,000,000 teachers of the world and 
300,000,000 school children. 

Your last letter indicates that world goodwill appears 
to you as a program separate and apart from any which 
you have previously known. It is important, Elizabeth, 
that you get a clear perspective of this great human re- 
lationship movement. You have played an important 
part in it all this year without realizing it, and you must 
not fail to connect your own fine effort of neighbor- 
hood goodwill with world goodwill. 

It was the sympathetic understanding of educators 
on both sides of the Atlantic in problems that affect the 
welfare of the school children of all countries that 
finally brought about, on July 1, 1918, an international 
program at the annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Representatives from Italy, England, 
Belgium, and France spoke at this meeting. In 1919 
another international program was held, and representa- 
tives from the same countries took part. 

In 1920 the president of the National Education 
Association appointed a Foreign Relations Committee, 
of which Dr. Augusus O. Thomas was chairman. As 
there seemed to be much worth-while work for it to do, 
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the directors voted to make it a standing committee. 
Out of the councils and conferences of the committee, 
under the leadership of Dr. Thomas, an international 
conference was held in connection with the 1922 meet- 
ing of the National Education Association, in Boston, 
and a number of foreign countries sent delegates. It 
was agreed to hold a World Conference of Education 
Associations at San Francisco in 1923. 

At this conference, among the notable messages from 
our educators was that of Dr. Winship, of Boston, who 
spoke on “A Message from America.” Dr. Kuo, of 
China, gave a message which also struck home to every 
American teacher.’ He said, in part, that the teachers 
of America were the hope of the world; and that 
through their great organization, the National Educa- 
tion Association, the educational leaders of the world 
had been able to meet and discuss world problems in 
education. 

This first World Conference of Education Associa- 
tions proved a great success. A World Federation of 
Education Associations was formed, with Dr. Thomas 
as president, and a plan was worked out for World 
Goodwill Day. 

In order that you may render your best service in this 
world program of friendship and understanding, do 
just what you have done for every other worth-while 
program during the year. Prepare for it. You are a 
beginning teacher and will perhaps know less about 
this great movement than about others which concern 
your country in particular. Much has been written on 
the subject of world goodwill by those who have par- 
ticipated in world and educational affairs of the past 
decade and a half. What do you know of the Kellogg 
Pact? This is cited as one of the important documents 
that should be studied in world goodwill observance. 
An interesting feature in the observance of World 
Goodwill Day will be the international radio broadcast 
arranged by the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions. The program will originate in New York and will 
include short-wave pick-ups from several countries. 
Leading educators will take part, and special entertain- 
ment features, typical of the different countries, will 
characterize the unique broadcast. Do not miss it. 

Have you read any of Dr. Thomas’ messages? He 
was president of the Federation during the first nine 
hard years. Now, as Secretary-General of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, he holds a more 
important and permanent position. We must enroll as 
individual teachers in his goodwill program and 
strengthen his work and leadership. 

Your sincere friend, 
JANE Brown 
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ATLANTIC City— 
Host To THE N. E. A. 


By CLARENCE &% DIKE 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ATLANTIC City, New JERSEY 


HE name Atlantic City is asso- 
ciated with vacations, beaches, 
bathing, rolling chairs, _ salt- 
water taffy, yachting, fishing, 

and all sorts of pleasures. It is to such a 
place that the National Education Asso- 
ciation is inviting its members for the an- 
nual convention, June 25 to July 1. It 
would seem that in choosing the place of 
meeting, the committee very wisely had 
in mind the recreational possibilities of At- 
lantic City as well as the accommodations 
it affords for such a convention. Thus in- 
tellectual inspiration may be 
combined with fun and frolic. 

It is impossible in a short ar- 
ticle to do more than suggest 
what Atlantic City provides 
for relaxation and enjoyment. 
Here are a bathing beach seven 
miles long; facilities for deep- 
sea and pier fishing; four yacht 
clubs with speedy motor craft 
and picturesque sailing vessels; 
sx golf courses within easy 
motoring distance; five huge 
ocean piers, providing dancing, 
band concerts, vaudeville, mo- 
tion pictures, minstrels, net 
hauls, and numerous other at- 
tractions; and diversions such 
as airplane flights, field events, tennis, 
trap shooting, and horseback riding. 

The Boardwalk extends the full length 
of the beach, commanding an unob- 
structed ocean view and presenting a 
never-ending colorful parade of smartly 





A Typicat ScENE ALONG THE FaMous BOARDWALK, SHOWING A 
SPLENDID VIEW OF THE OCEAN BEYOND 
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dressed people, either 
walking or reclining 
in rolling chairs. On 
the landward side of 
the Boardwalk are nu- 
merous shops, offering 
wares from all parts of the world. At 
night this promenade is brilliantly illumi- 
nated. On one side is the sea, with the 
piers outlined by electric lights; on the 
other side, the lighted hotel widows. 
The meetings of the National Education 
Association will take place in the Audito- 
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THe AupiroRIUM, WHERE CONVENTION Sessions Witt Be HELp 


four feet in length. Many of the pipes 
are placed along the ceiling of the audi- 
torium, between the 350-foot trusses 
which support the roof. Two great con- 
soles with six manuals and nearly one 
thousand stops give absolute control over 
the mechanism, providing for great flexi- 
bility of tone and for any gra- 
dation of volume. 








THE SENIOR HicH ScHOOL, WITH PARKWAY IN THE FoREGROUND 


rium, a mammoth structure occupying 
an entire city block, centrally located, 
and facing the Boardwalk. The main audi- 
torium of this building has a seating capac- 
ity of 40,000 persons; and upon its stage, 
pageants and spectacles of a colossal scale 
may be presented. The 
ballroom will accom- 
modate 5,000 persons; 
and there are twenty 
committee rooms, with 
seating capacity from 
100 to 1,000 persons. 
In spite of the great 
size of the auditorium, 
one can hear perfectly 
what is being said on 
the stage from all parts 
of the hall. Another 
acoustical achievement 
is the installation in 
this hall of a vast pipe 
organ. Some of the 
32,000 pipes are sixty- 


To accommodate its visi- 
tars, Atlantic City is pro- 
vided with a number of hotels 
and lodging houses. The Board- 
walk hotels, rising almost from 
the water’s edge, command a 
magnificent view of the Board- 
walk, the beach, and the ocean. 

Many people think that At- 
lantic City is principally Board- 
walk and hotels, but this is 
not the case. Here is a city 
with a permanent population 
of 66,000; thirty-five churches; 
thirteen public-school build- 
ings; twenty-one theaters; and 
seventy-three miles of paved streets. All 
this is exclusive of adjacent municipalities 
on the ocean front. 

The school enrollment is approximately 
twelve thousand, of which about twenty- 
six hundred pupils are in the four grades 
of the Senior High School and about eleven 
hundred in the Junior High School. The 
number of teachers employed is 459. 

The city owns the only combination air- 
port and athletic field in the country. 
This consists of 142 acres located only a 
quarter of a mile from the center of pop- 
ulation. Six acres are laid out in three 
football fields, a quarter-mile track, a 
baseball diamond, and twelve tennis courts. 
The rest of this park forms a huge landing 
field, which has hangar accommodations 
for thirty-five airplanes. 

But the schools, the hotels, the Board- 
walk, the entire community would never 
have come into being were it not for three 
things: beach, climate, and accessibility. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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E unit of work de- 

scribed in this article 

was planned and car- 

ried out by a second- 
grade class that was in some 
respects a trifle above the aver- 
age in mentality. It was ini- 
tiated by the children after an 
inspiration had been provided 
by the reading of Stevenson’s 
well-known poem, “Foreign 
Children.” 

The foreign children in the 
class were each asked to tell 
the group from what country their par- 
ents had come. It was found that the class 
contained many Hungarian and Italian 
children, four German children, one 
Dutch child, one Irish, one Swedish, one 
Czecho-Slovakian, as well as a number of 
American children. A few of the children 
had been born in Europe. The teacher sug- 
gested that the American-born children 
learn all about the foreign lands repre- 
sented and how they differ from America. 
The children who had foreign parents said 
that they would get this information at 
home. A Hungarian boy volunteered to 
bring things from Hungary. 

After discussion, it was agreed that the 
children should have a few days in which 
to get the information and organize it, and 
that approximately a week should be spent 
on each country. After that there would 
be an exhibition of the material brought 
in. Most of the class wanted to give a play 
for the other classes, but it was decided to 
wait and see whether the material obtained 
was suitable for such a purpose. 

The children’s objectives were to learn 
about other lands first-hand, to have an 
exhibition, and to give a play. The teach- 
er’s objectives were to overcome the un- 
fortunate tendency of most children to 
laugh at the unfamiliar in speech, dress, 
or customs; to substitute a feeling of pride 
in ancestors and country for a sense of 





THE MaAcic CARPET 


By EFFA E. PRESTON 


TEACHER, SECOND Grave, LINCOLN ScHOooL, New Brunswick, New JEeRsEY 


embarrassment and shame because one’s 
people are different from those of Ameri 
can children; to teach the children 
that each country has contributed some- 
thing valuable to the world; and to make 
sure that they acquired a knowledge of the 
characteristics of each land. 

All the foreign countries represented 
by the children, namely, Hungary, Italy, 
Holland, Germany, Ireland, Sweden, and 
Czecho-Slovakia, were included in the 
unit. (The American children were given 
a part in the activities later.) Taking the 
Hungarian group as an example, the pro- 
cedure was as follows. The Hungarian 
children had a conference, under the 
teacher’s direction, during which they 
selected a leader. They agreed to get all 
the information they could from parents 
or grandparents, give this information to 
the class in an interesting manner, and 
bring things for an exhibition. 

During the days set aside for prep- 
aration, the teacher used the time in class 
for a simple talk on Hungary, mentioning 
its physical characteristics and its sports, 
and showing pictures of the national cos- 
tume and famous places. Care was taken 
to select points not likely to be mentioned 
by the children in their talks. 

After careful preparation the Hun- 
garian children told the class what they 
had learned from their parents, and in 


several cases what they them- 
selves remembered of Hungary. 
One boy told of his trip from 
Hungary to America and his 
experiences on shipboard. They 
sang folk songs, which they had 
practiced at home, and danced 
folk dances to the accompani- 
ment of phonograph records 


brought from home. Other 
Hungarian music also was 
played on the phonograph. 


These children displayed a 
wealth of material brought 
from Hungary, and it was placed on a 
large table in the front of the room. Each 
exhibit had a card attached to it telling 
about the article and bearing the name of 
the owner. The work of this group was 
so good that it inspired the other groups 
to do their best also. 

The most important points learned dur- 
ing each week were reviewed orally, and a 
brief, simple test, usually a completion or 
a true-false test, was given. Language 
periods were used to present folk tales of 
the country under discussion, given by the 
teacher or a child. These stories were 
dramatized whenever possible. In draw- 
ing periods, the children drew imaginary 
scenes of the country or illustrated the folk 
tales. Large paper dolls were made and 
dressed in native costumes. 

A period of eight weeks was required 
for the initiation of the unit and the study 
of each country. More time was given to 
Hungary and to Italy than to the other 
countries because those groups were larger 
and brought a wealth of material, particu- 
larly folk songs and folk dances. Before 
singing the Hungarian or Italian songs 
one of the group would give the class a 
translation of the words, or at least an idea 
of the meaning of each song. The exhibi- 
tion material was really remarkable. 
Books, particularly old school books, were 
(Continued on page 68) 
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PRIMARY ILLUSTRATIONS 


By MARGARET ATKINS 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, PoRTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


N THIS page are shown illustrations which were made 
by children in the first grade. The picture at the 
right was drawn following a language lesson on the 
painting, “Children of the Sea,” by Josef Israels. 

(This painting was reproduced on the June 1930 cover of | 
NorMAL INsTRUCTOR AND Primary Prans.) Each child’s 
work represented what he had learned from the study; it was 
not a copy of the picture. 

At another time, the class had a lesson on Mother Goose 
rhymes and then illustrated them with crayon drawings. The 
pupils who had the best drawings later painted their subjects. 
They used tempera paints on large sheets of wrapping paper, 
and worked at easels. Reproduced below will be found four 
examples of these illustrations of Mother Goose rhymes. 
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Friends around the World 


By Blanche Jennings Thompson 


If I should go to London 
I'd find a child like me; 
He’d probably play cricket 
And have bread and jam for tea. 


If I should go to Holland 
When winter’s on the sea, 
I'd find the children skating 
Upon the Zuyder Zee. 


If I should go to China, 
Or down to Mexico, 

I'd find kites or balls or marbles 
Or something I would know. 


It’s curious to think of it— 
Wherever I might be, 

In Spain or France or Russia, 
I'd find children just like me. 


Daddy’s Steps 
By Margaret Brown Elms 


When Daddy walks along the street 
And hurries home to me, 

He takes the quickest, longest steps 
That ever I did see. 

But when I go to walk with him, 
He acts quite diff’rently, 

And takes the slowest, shortest ones 
To keep in step with me. 


Summer Snowballs 
By J. Lilian Vandevere 


Do snowballs ever come in spring? 
They certainly do not! 

They only come in wintertime, 
And never when it’s hot. 

But I have seen a special kind 
That comes in June or May. 

They never make your fingers cold, 
And do not melt away. 

They’re not as winter snowballs are, 
All round and cold and hard— 
They’re flowers, growing on a bush, 
Right here in Grandma’s yard! 


My Dream 
By Annie Lee Funk 


I dreamed I sat down on the sky 
And cut out stars all day; 


Then scattered them at purple dusk 
To light the Milky Way. 


I dreamed the Old Man Moon came up 
And whispered in my ear: 
“You'll have to clear away those 
stars 
When morning dawns, my dear!” 


Friendly Flowers 
By Louisa J. Brooker 


In spring, the flowers in the woods 
Just grow in crowds together. 
They lift their little faces up 

To meet all kinds of weather. 


They nod, and bend, and wave their 
leaves; 

They welcome every child. 

I think they’re very friendly, 

But the big folks call them wild! 
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The Pony 
By Alice Thorn Frost 


“Way up among the maple boughs 
Against the bending sky, 

With nimble hoofs and plumy tail, 
A pony prances high. 


I'd like to ride that pony gay, 
And when the breezes blew 

To race the birds and flying clouds; 
That’s what Id like to do. 


What fun to smooth his shining head 
And proud uplifted mane! 

But he’s on top of Grandpa’s barn, 
A jolly weather vane. 


A Friendship Bridge 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I have a friend I’ve never seen; 
She lives in far Japan. 

We write each other letters 
As often as we can. 


It seems to me that letters 
Build a bridge across the sea 

O’er which I go to visit her, 
And she comes to visit me! 





REPRODUCED FROM A MEDIC! MODERN ART PRINT, BY PERMISSION OF THE PUBLISHERS, HALE, CUSHMAN @ FLINT, INC., BOSTON 
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The pan-sy blooms have kit-ten fac-es; See them nod and bow. If you should call,‘‘Come,Pus-sy,Pus-sy,’" They might frisk and say,‘‘Me-ow."’ 





GOLDEN BUTTERCUPS 


The but - ter-cups are gold - en; Alldaytheyholdthesun The chil-drencomeand gath - er These sun-beams one by one. 














Clete) A QUEER FAIRY CITY Chien) 







Down inthemead-ow There grewup o-ver-night A queer fair-y cit-y, With tentsround and white. 
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Big folks call them toad-stools, But 
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just a~-mong our-selves, They real-ly are the hous-es Of  fair-ies and of elves. 
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DEVELOPING ORIGINALITY IN THE First GRADE 


By JESSIE TODD 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY ScHooL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


T IS not unusual to find that children 
in the first grade are not original in 
drawing. Therefore some prepara- 
tion is needed before the class is able 

to do real creative work. In the lesson 
which follows may be found some sug- 
gestions for developing originality in 
drawing. The illustrations reproduced 
here indicate the type of pictures which 
children might make after such a lesson 
has been presented by the teacher. 

First, show the class how to draw a sim- 
ple boat. Then dictate several composi- 
tions in which a boat is used. Details in 
the picture add greatly to the interest. 
Several icebergs drawn in blue crayon and 
Eskimo houses on the shore will symbolize 
an Arctic scene; a palm tree and a grass 
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hut near the water’s edge will suggest a 
tropical country; for a scene showing a 
city pier, several lines and some dots will 
serve to represent a building by the dock; 
while bright-colored heads and clothes will 
symbolize people. 

Remember that children like to show 
the sun in their pictures, and that they will 
draw it large. They will also enjoy adding 
a small boat or so, besides the large boat 
which they have been shown how to draw. 
These small boats will likely be the kind 
with which the children are familiar— 
rowboats, sailboats, or motor boats. 

The lesson may proceed by the teacher’s 
saying to the children, “I will write on the 
blackboard a list of ideas for drawings as 
you suggest them.” 


The following are possibilities. The lig 
will vary according to the past experiences 
of the children. 

Several boats in a harbor. 

A boat landing in Holland. 

A boat landing in Japan. 

A passenger boat like those on the Great 

Lakes. 

A freight boat. 

A river steamboat. 

An ocean liner being met by airplanes, 

After the list has been made, the clas, 
may discuss what could be used for 4 
background or for detail in each picture. 
The teacher may then announce, “You 
may now draw any sort of boat picture 
that you like.” Each child’s drawing wil] 
show his reaction to the dictated lesson. 
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A Hearty Drity 


By DOROTHY M. BAKER 
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TEACHER, THIRD GRADE, SANDERS STREET SCHOOL, ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 


N THIS health drill, the children 
sing the stanzas of the song to the 
tune of “London Bridge Is Falling 
Down.” The players form as for 
the game, “London Bridge.” Two form 
an arch. The others go through, singing: 
‘Someone here is very thin, 
Very thin, very thin; 
Someone here is very thin; 
We'll soon find him. 
» One child is caught and held in the 
center, while the other players point to 
him, singing: 
Vegetables will make you grow, 
Make you grow, make you grow; 


KING GOOD HEALTH 

QUEEN OF NATURE 

HEALTH FAIRIES— White dresses or suits, 
with silver wings and headbands. 

SANDMAN—Gray costume; carries bag 
of sand. 

cLowNs—These represent play; they 
wear clown suits and carry tennis rackets, 
balls, bats, and so on. 

FRESH AIR—Blue costume with white 
ruff and cuffs. 

FRUITS—White dresses; each child car- 
ties a fruit cut from stiff cardboard and 
painted with show-card colors. Include 
bananas, pears, apples, oranges, grapes, and 
prunes. 

VEGETABLEs=Green dresses; each child 
holds a vegetable cut from cardboard and 
painted with show-card colors. Include 
potatoes, pumpkins, tomatoes, lettuce, 
carrots, and green beans. 
| MILK KNIGHTs—White suits; each car- 
ries a large milk bottle cut from beaver 
board and painted white. 

TOOTH PASTE BEARERS—White suits; 
they carry large tubes of tooth paste cut 
from beaver board. 

_ TOOTHBRUSH BEARERS—I wo, carrying 
‘one large cardboard toothbrush. 
NINE TEETH—White dresses; red caps. 


| —Purple robes. 


ORDER OF PRESENTATION 


Gateway to Health, a large banner cut 
! like an arch with the sign, “Gateway to 
» Health,” borne by two Health Fairies. 


Vegetables will make you grow; 

Eat them often. 

The children forming the arch then re- 
lease the one who was caught, and con- 
tinue singing, “Someone here is very thin,” 
until the next one is caught. The other 
children then point and sing: 

Good rich milk will make you grow, 

Make you grow, make you grow; 

Good rich milk will make you grow; 

Drink it often. 

For the next one caught, the children 
sing: 

All the fruits will make you grow, 

Make you grow, make you grow; 


A Goop HEALTH PARADE 


By BETTY KESSLER LYMAN 


King Good Health and Queen of Nature 
riding in a float with Health Fairies. The 
float is trimmed in the school colors, and 
on it is displayed a large sign, “King Good 
Health and Queen of Nature, with Their 
Health-giving Fairies.” If a float is not 
used, two Health Fairies, carrying the sign, 
may precede the King and Queen. Other 
Health Fairies walk behind them. 

Sandman, scattering sand, preceded by 
a Health Fairy bearing the banner, “Sleep 
at Least Eight Hours a Day.” 

Clowns, pantomiming with their bats, 
balls, and so on, to the crowd. They are 
preceded by a Health Fairy with this ban- 
ner, “All Work and No Play Makes Jack 
a Dull Boy.” 

Fresh Air, preceded by a Health Fairy 
with this banner, “Fresh Air for Play and 
Sleep.” 

Fruits, preceded by a Health Fairy with 
this banner, “Eat Fresh Fruit Daily.” The 
following signs are displayed on the cos- 
tumes: . 

Banana—“Chew Me Well.” 

Pear—‘‘Health Lies Just beneath My 
Skin.” 

Apple—“Eat One Every Day.” 

Orange—“You’ve Known Me 
Babyhood.” 

Grapes—“A Little Seedy, but a Friend.” 

Prune—“See You at Breakfast.” 

Vegetables, riding, if desired, in a float 
trimmed in the school colors, with this 
sign on the front, “For Sale: Good Health. 


since 


All the fruits will make you grow; 

Eat them often. 

As before, when the next one is caught, 
the children sing: 

Play in sunshine every day, 

Every day, every day; 

Play in sunshine every day 

To be healthy. 

As a final chorus, all the children march 
through the arch; the entire group sings 
together: 

Now we'll all grow big and strong 

Big and strong, big and strong; 

Now we'll all grow big and strong, 

Keeping health rules. 





Eat Fresh Vegetables Daily.” If float is 
not used, Vegetables walk in single file; 
each carries a sign, such as: 

Potato—‘‘All Eyes for Health.” 

Tomato — “Health Is My Bosom 
Friend.” 

Lettuce—‘“Fine for You.” 

Onion—‘‘Strength Here.” 

Green Bean—‘Health in Every Bean.” 

Carrot—“Don’t Forget the Carrot.” 

Milk Knights, with the following signs 
on their bottles: 

First Knight—‘A True Fountain of 
Health.” 

Second Knight—“Vitamins.” 

Third Knight—“Minerals.” 

Fourth Knight—“Growth.” 

Fifth Knight—“Strength.” 

Tooth Paste Bearers, having these slo- 
gans on their large tubes, “Brush Teeth 
Daily” and “Keep Teeth Clean.” 

Toothbrush Bearers, with this slogan 
painted across their brush, “A Brush in 
Time Saves Nine.” 

Nine Teeth, in single file. 


EprroriaL Note: Preparation for this 
parade will involve many valuable class- 
room activities dealing with health prac- 
tices. The parade itself offers an extremely 
interesting feature for whatever day the 
school decides to observe as Child Health 
Day, which occurs May 1. The parade 
may be confined to one grade; or the en- 
tire school may participate in it. 
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A Pupit aNnp His GarDEN 


Some seeds drop and some seeds stick 
And some seeds fly away; 

And each one says, “I'll plant myself, 
And be a flower some day.” 


The joy of growing things is an essential 
part of childhood. There are few chil- 
dren who do not respond to the thrill that 
comes from finding flowers in Nature’s 
garden, or from cultivating their own. 
Among the happiest memories of my 
childhood are those of having a garden. 
To be flower-minded is to assure ourselves 
of a vital and joyful interest which has 
been shared by great men and women of 
all times. To plant this interest in the 
hearts of little children, or those just en- 
tering adolescence, is to start a perennial 
garden of love. To-day, when we are be- 
coming heirs of more leisure, it is essential 
that we give children an opportunity of 
knowing the world in which they live. 
Having a garden, taking nature walks, 
learning to know the birds and the trees, 
enjoying the sunsets, studying the stars, 
these are definite parts of one’s education. 

John Singer Sargent’s picture, “Carna- 
tion, Lily, Lily, Rose,” appears on the 
cover this month. It is a picture in which 
the artist has captured the spirit of child- 
hood and of flowers; not the joyful mood, 
but that of stillness and of wonder. Two 
little girls, making ready for a party, are 
hanging Chinese lanterns in a garden at 
twilight. The flowers are among those 
that children know, at least by name. 

As this picture is enjoyed in an appre- 
ciation lesson, very likely such comments 
will occur as, “My mother has a beautiful 
garden.” “I have a vegetable garden with 
my father.” “I have a garden all my 
own.” “T just love flowers.” 

However, it is sometimes found that 
there are children who have not seen many 
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(GROWING IN A GARDEN 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ArT, TowER Hitt ScHooLt, WitmMIncTON, DELAWARE 


flowers; children whose very souls long for 
the softness of a rose petal, who press a 
picture flower to their cheeks because they 
know so little real beauty. Then there are, 
as well, children who live in the midst of 
an abundance of all that which others lack, 
and yet see not. I feel that the school has 
a definite réle to play in helping children, 
through the fun and love of working with 
flowers and plants, to grow into an under- 
standing of the values of life. 

Just to show what part a teacher and 
the school directors, together with a gar- 
den club, can do in helping children find 
self-expression through gardens, I am go- 
ing to quote Miss Violet Findlay, super- 
visor of nature study in the public schools 
of Wilmington, Delaware. Through her 
efforts and inspiration, and with the as- 
sistance of adult groups, many local school 
children have found that a bare spot of 
ground can bring forth great beauty, 
given willing hands, seeds, and a loving 
heart. Her account follows. 

“Five years ago in a school in our city a 
principal said to the supervisor of nature 
study, ‘I'd like to have a flower show next 
week.” Now her idea was not that the 
flowers brought in should be those grown 
by the children. No, she meant just the 
flowers so plentiful in early September. 
In each room was posted a typewritten 
notice, saying that on Friday afternoon 


the pupils might bring to school anything 
from their home gardens, either flowers or 
vegetables. Father might send his prize 
dahlias, or Mother a bouquet for the table. 
One rose in a vase or a dozen, the smallest 
tomato or the largest tomato, even the 
family rubber plant might be entered. 
“In the assembly room, on the day be- 
fore the exhibit, a demonstration was given 
of how flowers may be arranged for vari- 
ous purposes and in different types of con- 
tainers. The afternoon of the exhibit the 
halls of the school were transformed into 
a veritable garden, and as the children 
walked through they exclaimed over the 
sheer beauty of it all. The entries were 
judged in many classes. Bits of different- 
colored ribbon were the awards, and many 
pupils wore them for days afterwards. 
“From the flower show given by this 
one school, there grew a desire in other 
schools throughout the city to stage such 
an exhibit. Last fall, fourteen flower 
shows were held; and in one school alone, 
fifteen hundred visitors thronged its halls 
to admire the hundreds of entries. These 
events do not take the children away from 
regular classes; yet they are effective, and 
give pleasure to pupils and visitors alike. 
“For the last three years, the home gar- 
den project has been carried out with such 
success that it has become an integral part 
(Continued on page 77) 





PrizE-WINNERS IN THE SCHOOL FLOWER SHOW 
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A RIDE IN AN AIRPLANE 


By 


GRACE E. STORM 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


IMMIE and Charlie lived in a little 
town near the big city of Chicago. 
Just ouside the town was a large air- 
port, where many airplanes landed 
and took off. The boys never tired 
of watching the sky for the arrival of 
planes. They liked to go out to the air- 
port to see the mechanics and pilots work 
on the planes. Jimmie and Charlie knew 
the names of the different parts of a plane 
and the kinds of planes. They had learned 
that a biplane has two wings and a mono- 
plane one, and that a hydroplane is used 
on the water. In fact, they were as fa- 
miliar with the terms used in talking of 
airplanes as two small boys could be. 

The airport was a large level field of 
about one hundred acres. It was covered 
with grass that was kept cut. At one end 
of the field was a long, low, rambling 
building that looked like a huge garage or 
barn. ‘That was the hangar, where the 
airplanes were kept. 

Near the hangar stood a tower that held 
a large revolving light. It sent long, pow- 
erful rays of light up into the night sky, 
and helped to guide the fliers. It was 
called a beacon light. The hangar was 
equipped with many flood lights, too. 
They were used to flood the field with 
light when planes landed at night. 

On the top of each of two tall poles 
near the hangar was a bag that looked 
like a stocking cap. Air filled the bags 
when the wind blew. They could be seen 
easily from a plane, and the points of the 
bags indicated to the fliers the direction in 
which the wind was blowing. 


Jimmie and Charlie knew about all 
these things at the airport and enjoyed 
talking about them. They had never had 
a ride in a plane, but every time they came 
to the field they wished that they could go 
up in one. 

One day as Jimmie and Charlie were 
walking toward the airport, Jimmie point- 
ed to the sky and said, “Oh, look, Charlie, 
there comes a monoplane.” 

By the time the boys had arrived at the 
field, the plane had landed. It belonged 
to a man who was flying from Detroit to 
Chicago. He had stopped to get a fresh 
supply of gasoline. 

After the man had taken off and was en- 
tirely out of sight, the boys went into the 
hangar to find Ted, the pilot who stayed 
at the airport during the day. He was 
giving instructions to a mechanic about 
repairing one of the planes. 

When the repairs were finished, Ted 
said, “Roll it out, Jack, please. I want to 
see whether the engine is running 
smoothly.” 

“Do you suppose he will take us up?” 
whispered Jimmie. 

“T wish he would,” said Charlie. 

Ted did not say a word as he climbed in- 
to the pilot’s seat. He flew off, leaving 
two disappointed boys to wait for his re- 
turn. Soon he came back. As he jumped 
out of the seat, he told the mechanic that 
he had done a good job at repairing the 
plane. Then he turned to the boys. 

“Boys, how would you like to take a 
little trip with me?” he asked. 

“When?” asked Charlie. 
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“Right now?” asked Jimmie hopefully, 

“No,” said Ted, “but I have to go to § 
Louis to-morrow on business. If your 
mother and father are willing, and yoy 
will not be afraid, you may go with me 
Run home now, and let me know thi 
evening whether you can go.” 

Jimmie and Charlie were so excited that 
they ran most of the way home. 
both talked at once, so their mother could 
scarcely understand what they said. 

“Boys,” she said, “please, one at a time. 
Now, Jimmie, tell me what you said,” 

“Ted, over at the airport, says that we 
may go with him to St. Louis if you are 
willing.” 

“Oh, Mother, may we go?” begged 
Charlie. 

“Wait until Father comes. If he says 
you may go, I shall say yes, too.” 

Just as soon as Father came home, he 
heard the exciting news. He went over to 
the airport with the boys and talked with 
Ted in the hangar. Jimmie and Charlie 
waited outside. As the two men came out, 
the boys knew that they were going with 
Ted. He smiled at them and nodded his 
head. 

“Well, Jimmie and Charlie,” he said, 
“You are going on an airplane trip to St. 
Louis to-morrow.” 

“What time are we going to start?” 
asked Jimmie. 

“Be here by eight o’clock,” said Ted. 

“Jimmie and Charlie,” said Father, “te- 
member, you must do whatever Ted tells 
you to do.” 

“Yes, Father,” said the boys, “we will.” 

The next morning Jimmie and Charlie 
were at the airport at a quarter of eight. 
They were dressed in warm suits and 
sweaters, for Ted had told them that it 
would be cold in the air even if it were 
warm on the ground. The plane that 
they were to ride in was already out of the 
hangar. 

“Oh,” said Charlie, “we are going in 
two-seated biplane.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmie, “and that will mean 
that you and I will sit in the passenger's 
seat. There will be plenty of room.” 

Ted came out wearing a leather jacket 
and helmet. He strapped parachute belts 
on the boys and himself, and then strapped 
them into the passenger’s seat. He told 
them that on no account were they to try 
to stand up or move about in the seat. 
They promised to sit still, Then Ted 
climbed into the pilot’s seat in front of the 
boys. After pulling his goggles down over 
his eyes, he motioned to Jack to start the 
propeller. 

When Jack had turned the propeller 
several times, Ted called out, “Contact.” 

(Continued on page 67) 
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WINDOW DECORATION~BIRDS 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


By 


2% 





Dess Jrece lL Jeaveland 





SINCE, in the spring, observation 
of birds is often a part of nature 
study, several uses may be found for 
this window decoration. The posi- 
tions of the figures may suggest an 
idea for developing a blackboard 
frieze showing birds found in the 
locality; and similar figures cut from 
beaver board and appropriately 
painted may be fastened on slender 
sticks to be used as garden markers 
or for flowerpot ornaments, 
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Find the Answers 


Where is some verse for World 
Goodwill Day? (See p. 20) 
What is an interesting and 
practical elementary science proj- 
ect for spring use? (See p. 31) 
How can interest in, and an un- 
derstanding of, foreign countries 
be developed in children of the pri- 
mary grades? (See pp. 18; 32) 
What are some of the things to 
remember in teaching drawing to 
first-grade children? (See p. 22) 
How may school gardens con- 
tribute to education? (See p. 25) 
Where is there a simple health 
drill for use in connection with 


Child Health Day? (See p. 23) 




















Bird Music and Stories 
By Miriam Best Churchyard 


Birds, with their songs and their beauty, 
make an interesting lesson in music ap- 
preciation. Records with descriptive 
music may be used. The following are 
suggested: “Warbler’s Serenade,” played 
by Pryor’s Band with a whistling chorus 
(Victor Record 19869); “Nightingales,” 
an actual record of bird song in an English 
garden (Victor Record 20968); “Songs 
of Our Native Birds” (Victor Records 
17735 and 35785); and “Bird Calls” 
(Columbia Records A2832, A2860, and 
A3454). 

“The Tongue-cut Sparrow,” a Japanese 
folk tale, tells of the old woman who, an- 
noyed by the early morning song of the 
sparrow, cut off its tongue. Later, she 
and another old woman, who had be- 
friended the sparrow, went to visit it, 
each going for a different reason, and each 
being fittingly rewarded. This story can 
be effectively dramatized. It is found in 
Bailey and Lewis, For the Children’s Hour; 
Lyman, Story Telling; What to Tell and 
How to Tell It; Miller, My Bookhouse, 
Vol. II; Olcott, Good Stories for Great 
Holidays; Curry and Clippinger, Chil- 
dren’s Literature. 

“The Nightingale,” by Andersen, tells 
of the emperor who learned to appreciate 
the singing of his loyal little friend of the 
woods. See Andersen, Fairy Tales; Bry- 
ant, Stories to Tell to Children; Shedlock, 
The Art of the Story-Teller. 

“Wee Robin’s Christmas Song,” from 
the Scotch, tells of the journey Wee Robin 
made in order to sing to the King. It is 
found in Miller, My Bookhouse, Vol. I. 
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THINGS 


In “The Meadowlark” (Stewart, Once 
Upon a Time Tales), Meadowlark and 
Princess Peacock change places, the prin- 
cess learning. the early morning song of 
the meadow lark, while the country girl 
learns the shrill cry of the peacock. 

This subject of birds suggests many 
correlations, such as a nature project about 
birds, with study of their habits, songs, 
and migrations; songs and poems about 
birds; paintings, “Song of the Lark,” for 
example; and handwork. 


A May Basket 
By Elsie D. Charles 


To make this May basket, use a nine- 
inch square of colored construction paper. 
Measure and cut off a one-inch strip from 
one side. This will be used as a handle. 
Draw a line along each of the eight-inch 
ends, one inch from the edge; fold on the 
lines, and cut a fringe on each end as deep 
as the fold. Fold the paper in half through 
the eight-inch diameter. This fold is on 
the same side of the paper as those at the 
base of the fringe. Unfold the paper and 
turn it over. (The remaining folds are 
all creased on the other side.) Fold the 
paper in half on the nine-inch diameter; 
unfold. Fold on each of the two diagonals 
in turn. Unfold the paper. Refold the 
nine-inch center crease; bring the folds 
on the unfringed sides together; and lap 
these two folds. Hold the ends of the 
handle strip one on each side of the lap; 
punch a hole through handle ends and 
lapped folds; insert a brass paper fastener 
to hold the basket together. 


Word Money 
By Frances Stoneham 


Playing with “word money” is a useful 
method of drill for primary children. On 
circles of cardboard the size of a silver 
dollar or larger, I print words like “doll,” 
“dog,” “ball,” and so on. My pupils and 
I arrange a display of our best animal or 
toy drawings, each of which has a corre- 
sponding word dollar. 

The word money is passed out, the size 
of the class determining the amount any- 
one receives. A pupil who reads well acts 
as storekeeper. In order to buy, one must 
match the word dollar with the corre- 
sponding article. If a child does not know 
the word on his dollar, he comes to my 
desk for help, sounds the word till he 
knows it, and then goes back to shop, 
while I note the word for future drill. 
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To Do 


A May Basket Poster 
By Dorothy B. Hansen 


A May basket poster is a simple group 
project which children will enjoy making 
for someone in whom they are all inter. 
ested. Paste a large cut-paper basket on a 
background of poster paper, using paste 
only along the edges of the sides and bot- 
tom, thus leaving the center of the bas. 
ket free to hold flowers. Each child makes 
his own flower, of paper, with a note at- 
tached, and tucks it into the basket. The 
notes may be worked out in the language 
period, and copied during penmanship 
period. They should, of course, be 
original. 

The children may use this same idea, 
worked out on a smaller scale, for May 
baskets for their mothers. In this case, 
each child will make his entire poster, 
with basket, flowers, and messages. 
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A “Work” Poster 


By Alice Hoornaert Dallman 























This one-word poster is designed 
for simple free-hand cutting. It 
is attractive in black and white, 
or in two tones of the same color, 
as dark and light green, or dark 
and light blue. Use the lighter 
tone for the background, and the 
dark for the figure, hoe, grass, 
fence, and lettering. The figure 
and the hoe are cut separately. 
Mount the completed poster on 
gray or brown paper. 
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A Girt For MorHer’s DAY 
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GOX COVER ¥X39 INCHES 


By MARION REED 


SuPERVisoR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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CREPE PAPER STRIP 


iy x12" 






































O MAKE a carnation for Moth- 
er’s Day, fold a 134- by 12-inch 
strip of pink crépe paper into four 
thicknesses. Cut one long edge to 
resemble petals. Unfold and wrap 
around one end of a 6-inch wire, fas- 


tening it with another wire. From 
green crépe paper cut two leaves and 
one 4- by 12-inch strip. Wind the 
strip around the base of the flower 
and the stem. Add the leaves as you 
wind. A little paste will be needed 


to fasten the strip. For the box cov- 
er use paper 4 by 9 inches, and for 
the box itself paper 37 by 87% inch- 
es. .The sides of both cover and box 
should be 114 inches deep. The cover 
will then fit over the box easily. 
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THE SEA ANEMONE 


By LINA M. JOHNS ano MAY AVERILL 


TeacHers, Pustic ScHoots, Dopcevitte, WIscoNsIN 


The sea anemone is an animal. 

It is named after a flower. 

The flowers called anemones 
blossom in the spring. 

They grow in the woods. 

Sea anemones live in the sea. 

They have colors like flowers. 

Some sea anemones are pink. 

Some are blue, white, or purple. 

Some are light yellow. 


(1) 


The sea anemone looks 
like a flower, too. 
It has a stem. 
The stem is thick. 
It is the sea anemone’s body. 
The sea anemone’s mouth is 
a hole at the top of the stem. 
There are many feelers 
around the mouth. 
They wave in the water. 
They are pretty. 
They look like the petals 
of a flower. 
They help the sea anemone 
to get food. 


(2) 








Sea anemones eat small fish 
and other small sea animals. 
The sea anemone has stings 
in its feelers. 
When a fish swims by, 
the sea anemone stings it. 
The sea anemone can eat fish 
almost as big as itself. 
A young sea anemone can swim. 
Soon it finds a place to live. 
It does not swim any more. 
It stays on one rock 
all the time. 
It cannot go after its food. 
It waits for its food to go by. 


(3) 








&. W. BROWNELL 


Sea ANEMONES 


The sea anemone is a cousin 
of the coral. 

Corals live in warm water. 

Sea anemones like cooler water. 


NoTE To THE TEACHER: The only difficult words in this story, 
according to the Gates word list, are anemone, coral, feelers, petals, 
stem, sting, thick. 


(4) 
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MAKING A WATER WHEEL 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCE, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, WESTERN Reserve UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NE Saturday Bobby went 

with his father to visit Uncle 

Ben in the country. Uncle 

Ben lived on a farm near a river. 

There was always something interest- 
ing at the farm for boys to see. 

Bobby had been there many times 
before, but he was always glad to go 
again. Uncle Ben often thought of 
something new to show Bobby. 

“What would you like to do to- 
day?”’ asked Uncle Ben. 
ever been to a mill?” 

“No,” answered Bobby. 

“Come with me and I will show you 
said Uncle Ben. “That large 
building across the field is a mill. 
People bring bags of wheat there to 
be made into flour.” 

They went into the mill. Bobby 
saw the wheat go into the machines. 
He watched the rollers go around. 
Then he saw the flour come out. 

“What makes _ the 
around?” asked Bobby. 

Uncle Ben showed Bobby the water 
wheels. ‘““These,” he said, “run the 
mill.” They could not see much of 
them because they were partly in the 
water. 

At school the next week Bobby told 
the teacher about his trip. She said 
that he might tell the children, too. 
Then Bobby told them about the mill 


and the water wheels. 


“Have you 


9° 
one, 


rollers go 





bes Beny ail 











“May we make a water wheel?” 
asked Betty, Bobby’s sister. 
“Yes,” said the teacher, 
each make one.” 


“you may 
Then she went to the 
cupboard and brought out a toy water 
wheel that one of the children had 
made the year before. 

“Will it run?” asked Stephen. 

“Try it,” the teacher said. 

They took the water wheel to the 
faucet and let the water run. It was 
fun to see the wheel go around. 

The teacher told the children that 
their water wheels could be made of 
wood from grocery-store boxes. The 
next day the children began making 
their water wheels during the science 


period. Nearly all of the children 
worked on them two or three days. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Are there any water wheels near 
your school? 

2. Why must a water wheel be 
placed in running water? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a water wheel. For the 
center of the wheel, use a block of 
wood 3 inches long, 1 inch high, and 
1 inch wide (see Figure 1). Drive a 
long nail part way into the center of 
each end of the block. For the pad- 
dles, cut four pieces of thin wood 3 
inches long, 2 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick (see Figure Il). To assemble 
the wheel, attach a paddle to each long 
side of the block. Make a box which 
will measure, on the inside, about 
12 inches long, 3% inches wide, and 2 
inches high, to hold the wheel. The 
box should have no ends or top. Cut 
a groove in the top center of each side 
of the box; and in the grooves lay the 
ends of the nails (see Figure III), so 
that the wheel will be free to revolve 
as the water flows through the box. 

2. Try the water wheel at different 
places in a brook. 

3. Build with mud a dam to make 
more water go through the box. Does 
the water wheel go faster or slower? 
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PETER IN SWITZERLAND 


By ELEANOR D. LEUSER 


TEACHER, FeERNWAY SCHOOL, SHAKER HEIGHTS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ETER looked around him eager- 
ly. At last he was in Switzer- 
land. As the train stopped, he 

saw Fritz and Gritli waiting to meet 
him. The edelweiss and alpenrose in 
Fritz’s hat, and his heavy spiked shoes, 
were the only things which made him 
look different from one of Peter’s 
friends in the United States. Little 
Gritli’s bright-colored skirt reached 
nearly to her rough shoe tops. Her 
black velvet waist fitted her tightly. 

Both the children were carrying 
canes with steel points at the end. 
They had an extra one for Peter. Fritz 
told him he would find out what it was 
for, later on. 

They had till noon to show Peter 
around the little Swiss village. Then 
their father, who had come down to 
buy supplies, would take them home. 

Up and down the steep crooked 
streets the children wandered. They 
saw the women washing clothes in the 
village fountain. The music-box shop 
fascinated even Gritli and Fritz, who 
had seen it many times. Everything 
played a tune. A hand mirror jigged 
a dance. Peter jumped up like a shot 
when a chair he sat down in started a 
lively march. 

Fritz and Gritli’s father took the 
three children to lunch at a covered 
stall, heaped high with fruits, vege- 
tables, flowers, and baked goods. 
Peter chose mountain 
small but delicious, cheese, and bread 


strawberries, 


which seemed to come by the yard. 
Then they started up the mountai 
They passed many little 
cottages or chalets, with broau low 
roofs and wide overhanging balconies. 


for home. 


Peter asked curiously why the roofs 
had such immense stones laid on them. 
Fritz told him that the wind was some- 
times so strong in this mountain coun- 
try that it took the roofs off like paper. 


As they climbed higher and higher, 
Fritz showed Peter how to use his cane, 
or alpenstock, in order to keep his 
footing. Many a time without it 
Peter would have slipped and fallen. 
The farms and chalets were getting 
fewer. More and more often now, 
Peter saw open places covered with 
grass, where herds of sleek cattle were 
grazing. 

Suddenly Fritz and Gritli gave a cry 
of delight. They turned a corner, and 
there, hanging, as it seemed, on the side 
of the mountain, was home. It seemed 
good to get into the great warm kitch- 
en of the chalet. Peter was so tired 
that he never noticed the great porce- 
lain stove near which he was being put 
to bed. The top was built out to form 
a little room about six feet square, with 
curtains about it for walls. Here 
the children would warm their toes on 
cold days, and their mother would dry 
the family wash when it rained. 

The next morning when Peter 
awoke, the whole family was astir. The 
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three children were to go to the high 
mountain pastures where the cattle 
were feeding for the summer. Alpen- 
stock in hand, Peter followed Fritz 
along the steep, rocky path. 

At last they came to a grassy hol- 
low, shut in by snow-covered moun- 
Cows, sheep, and goats were 
feeding contentedly there. Fritz 
showed Peter the cabin where his 
brother and the other herders slept, 
Each spring, all the cattle of the vil- 
lages are driven forth in a great pro- 
cession to the mountain pastures. Here 
they stay till snow comes. Then back 
they go to their winter homes, well- 
fed and happy. 

All day, Peter and Fritz ran bare- 
footed about the pasture. They helped 
to make the golden-yellow cheese in 
the herdsmen’s hut. They watched 
the goats leap from rock to rock. 


tains. 


Then came night and the most beau- 
tiful time of all. As dusk fell, the 
chief herdsman put his lips to his alpine 
horn and played, in deep sweet tones, 
an alpine hymn. From pastures below, 
other herdsmen took up the song. The 
stars came out and twinkled as the last 
echo sounded in Peter’s ears. 

“Good-night, beautiful Switzer- 
land,” he said as he tumbled into bed. 
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The Peace Ball at Freder- 
icksburg, Va., Held at the 
Rising Sun Tavern after 
the Surrender at Yorktown. 
Mrs. Washington Is Es- 
corted by Her Son. 


CHARACTERS 


MARY BALL WASHINGTON, 
aged 75 

MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE, 
aged 24 


LAWRENCE LEWIS, aged 10, 





(Enter at right, Major 
General Lafayette, in uni- 
form. He is escorted by 
Lawrence. They walk hand 
in hand beside the fence, 
and pause at the gate.) 


the grandson of Mrs. __ LAWRENCE — There she 
Washington WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION is! 

POMPEY, a little black serv- rae Se? F vise at 
ing boy E M ( Lawrence kindly) —You 
| S N TER THE AJOR EN ERAL are a very good guide. (He 

:TTING 


A garden, at Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, in Novem- 
ber, 1781. A low wooden 
fence, painted white, runs the width of the 
stage at back, with gate at center. There 
is a plain wooden bench at right, on which 
lie a woman’s workbag and some knitting. 
Mrs. Washington, energetic and certain 
in her movements, is digging in the ground 
with her trowel. She wears a scant- 
skirted black dress, a little shoulder shawl, 
a plain sun hat, and home-fashioned cloth 
mitts. 


THe Pray 


POMPEY (enters at right, barefooted, 
in red monkey cap and jacket; runs along 
beside the fence, and dashes in at gate)— 
Dar’s company cummin’! (Busy digging, 
Mrs. Washington does not hear him.) 
Missus, dar’s company cummin’ down de 
road! (Mrs. Washington, having dug up 
a root, examines it closely.) Umph, she 
done hear nothin’! (He goes close to 
her.) Dar’s company cummin’ ‘long 
down de road! 

MRS. WASHINGTON (startled, and look- 

ing up)—Oh, Pompey, how you startled 
me! What is it you say? 
Ypompry (rolling his eyes, and making 
excited gesture)—Dar’s company cum- 
min’ "long down de road! Is you in? I 
say, is you in? 

MRS. WASHINGTON (looking at the root 
she holds, and speaking absently)—Well, 
well, who is it, Pompey? If you know, 
why don’t you tell me? 


By REA WOODMAN 


POMPEY (with an air of importance) — 
Oh, yessum, I knows. It’s de Ginir’l. I 
done knows all the Ginir’ls, I does. (Off 
stage, to right, there is a clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, and the cry, “Whoa! Whoa!’) 
Thar, he’s done cum! 

MRS. WASHINGTON (listening to the 
voices off stage) —Who did you say it is? 

POMPEY (largely)—De Ginir’l. 

MRS, WASHINGTON (eagerly, pushing 
back her sun hat until it falls on her shoul- 
ders, where it rests, held by the tied 
strings) —Not General Washington? 

POMPEY—No, not your Ginir’l. It’s 
Ginir’! Laffy-et. (He runs to the fence, 
leans over, and looks eagerly to the right.) 
He’s gittin’ off his hoss. How he do shine! 
(Turning his head, and speaking urgent- 
ly.) Is you in? 

MRS. WASHINGTON—Yes, yes, I’m in. 
Go and take care of his horse. Call Tom! 
And say I shall be most happy— 

POMPEY (running through the gate, 
and to the right)—You all’ll be mos’ 
happy— 

(Mrs. Washington drops the root, goes 
to the .bench, and seats herself, drawing 
off her mitts as she does so. Her attitude 
of listening grows as voices off stage, to 
right, sound clearer.) 

POMPEY—Yessum. Yessum, she'll done 
be mos” happified— 

LAWRENCE—I know where 
mother is! 


Grand- 


opens the gate, and bow; 
low, hat in hand.) Most 
honored, Madam. (He 
walks slowly toward her.) 

MRS. WASHINGTON (rising )—General, 
you do an old woman much honor. (She 
extends her hand.) 

LAFAYETTE (bowing over her hand, and 
kissing it)—No, Madam, I do myself 
much honor in making this visit. I could 
not return to my own country without 
paying my respects to the mother of 
General Washington. 

MRS. WASHINGTON—Pray be seated, 
General. You are very kind. (She seats 
herself, and then Lafayette, plumed hat in 
hand, seats himself beside her.) In the 
press of great affairs, we elders cannot ex- 
pect to be remembered. 

LAFAYETTE—Ah, dear Madam, the 
mother of Washington must needs be re- 
membered by her grateful country. | 
trust, Madam, I find you in good health? 

MRS. WASHINGTON—I am very well, 
and now that the War is over we shall all 
pick up heart again. 

LAWRENCE (all admiration and inter- 
est)—May I see your sword, General 
Lafayette? 

MRS. WASHINGTON (who sits erect, 
always)—He wants to be a soldier, like 
his uncle. 

LAFAYETTE (taking his sword from its 
scabbard, and laying it across his knees 
that the boy may examine it)—He could 
not have a more exalted pattern, Madam, 
than your distinguished son. The eyes of 

(Continued on page 75) 
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NATIONAL COSTUMES 


By DELLA FRICKE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc ScHOoLS, EvaANsviLte, INDIANA 


NCLUDED in our work in costume design for the 
fourth and fifth grades is a study of clothes of 
people of other nations. Each girl and boy is given 
a girl or boy figure mimeographed on cream 

manila paper. These figures are cut out after the hair, 
eyes, mouth, and skin have been tinted in appropriate 
colors. The children do not have patterns for the cos- 
tumes, but work out their own ideas. From previous ex- 
perience in making paper dolls they know that the 
clothes must be larger than the figure, and that flaps 
must be left at shoulders and waistline to keep the cos- 
tume in place. The children are so interested in this " wf A 
work that no details are too small to receive attention. 

These costumed figures make interesting posters. Boas (TYALY) Whee 
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LEARNING TO DrAw TREES 


By MARION KASSING 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 








AT teacher has not sighed 

over the whisk-broom ef- 

fects and clothes-reel sym- 

bols which most children 
draw to represent trees? They draw what 
to them is a tree; in other words, they 
draw their symbol of one. Most of us 
have not the “seeing eye.” We have to be 
taught to use our eyesight so that it will 
serve us to its full capacity. 

Trees are common, even in cities, and 
children who are taught to look at them 
thoughtfully, and try to draw them, will 
have the beginnings of interest in making 
them “look right.” As any normal child 
can learn to write in a fairly legible man- 
ner, so he can learn to represent trees in a 
fairly accurate and interesting way. A 
child who is advised to discover the width 
of a tree compared to the height, the num- 
ber of main branches, the general shape, 
the height at which the branches start, the 
manner of growth and other characteris- 
tics, will have something definite to work 
on, and his interest will be aroused. 

There are many ways of doing con- 
structive work in appreciation and con- 
servation of trees. Tree books may be 
made in any grade, and may vary in diffi- 
culty from the simple paper cutting of 
selected trees and their typical leaves, 
to more elaborate books in which trees are . 
represented in various mediums and at *s 
different times of the year. Tree poems 
suited to the grade may be included in the 
books. Designs can be made from. tree 
shapes, leaves, or seed pods, and applied to 
covers, end papers, page headings, and 
tailpieces. Lessons in English on the value 
of trees from the standpoint of com- 
merce and beauty, may be included. 

A program on trees may be arranged 
for a Parent-Teacher Association meeting, 
with three-minute speeches on proper 
trimming, planting, and care of ‘trees. 
These matters are not at all technical and 
may be carried out by the average citizen. 
In many localities it is the custom for those 
ignorant about the care of trees to cut.the 
branches off short. This often kills ‘the 
tree, and when it does not, the result is a 
bunched mass of leaves in summer, and in 
winter a stump without the grace of 
branches or their lacelike patterns against 
the sky. Posters showing an ugly stump 
and also a graceful tree would suggest the 
beauty of the latter. Posters are valuable a. 

(Continued on page 72) — 
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COPYRIGHT. DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY IN THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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MOTHER AND CHILD ~—eMelchers 
HE picture above, which was painted by The strong face of this young mother, her 
a present-day American artist, will have unconscious pose, and the appealing gaze of 
an especial interest for children because of the little child in her arms will attract at 
Ber the observance on May 8 of Mother’s Day. once the attention of the class. 
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opment; and organized play is as necessary 


as are regular classroom subjects. 


morning, or the significance of National Child 


Health Day (celebrated May 1), than this 





FROM A COPLEY PRINT. COPYRIGHT BY CURTIS AND CAMERON INC.. BOSTON 


“THe Maaic Prre’—E&va “Roos 


N CONNECTION with this picture, it tion. The class may enjoy writing words for 


will be interesting to display again “Piper a spring song, and then setting them to a 
of Dreams,” by Estella Canziani, which ap- merry tune, such as might be played by this 
peared in our October 1931 rotogravure sec- musician who “comes piping over the hill.” 
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CapITOLS OF THE UNITED STATES 





TWING GALLOWAY 


37. Nebraska’s Capitol, at Lincoln. 
Nebraska was admitted to the Union March 1, 1867. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


38. The Capitol of Colorado, at Denver. 
Colorado entered the Union August 1, 1876. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


39. North Dakota's Capitol, at Bismarck (destroyed by fire). 
North Dakota entered the Union November 2, 1889. 





THE MILLER STUDIO PIEFPRE. 5.0 


40. South Dakota’s Capitol, at Pierre. 
South Dakota was admitted to the Union November 2; 1889. 





& PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE EWING GALLOWAY 


41. The Capitol of Montana, at Helena. 42. The Capitol of Washington, at Olympia. 
Montana entered the Union November 8, 1889. Washington was admitted to the Union November 11,1889. 
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Plate V 


Suit MANY TASTES 


The ancient Indian Pueblo of Taos, north of Santa Fé, New Mexico. 


BVIOUSLY 4 la carte is the pic-. 


torial travel menu offered on 
Plates V to VIII of this rotogravure 
section. It is not even organized pro- 
gressively from soup to nuts! Since 


travel values have never been reduced 
to a dietetic basis, we have had to fall 
back on the admirable domestic policy 
of the Jack Spratts as to fat and lean. 
Your individual preference, naturally, 


will determine your choice of places to 
visit this summer, but we dare to pre- 
dict—without consulting a single food 
chemist—that vacation vitamins are to 
be discovered all the way from A to Z. 
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White coral houses, warm sands, and sunny seas—Bermuda. 


A VARIED TRAVEL MENU 


Big Thompson Canyon highway, near the East Entrance to 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado. 


“The mountain that swallowed itself” gave us Crater Lake in Oregon, 
a unique National Park. 


EWING GALLOWAY 


New Orleans has its fascinating 
French Quarter, but it also has 
the features of a progressive mir 
nicipality. Above is City Path 


The harbor of Victoria, capital of 
British Columbia, from the Parlia- 
ment Buildings—a pleasing contrast 
to many city water fronts. 
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July snow fields in Lassen Volcanic 
National Park, California. 


A VARIED 
TRAVEL MENU 
TO SUIT 
Many TASTES 





KEYSTONE View CO “ 


Spokane, Washington, capital of “The Inland The Grand Canyon from the North 
Empire,” has a beautiful City Hall. Rim, at Grand Canyon Lodge. 





rn Ve | me 
America’s most popular land of wonders, Yellowstone National Park, may be entered from 
various directions. This is the Gallatin Gateway route. 
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Among Minnesota’s Ten Thousand Lakes, 
canoeing is a popular recreation. 























NE of the suggested activities 
for the unit, “Foods,” in the 
fifth-grade health work was 
this: “Test some food to deter- 

mine whether or not it is adulterated.” 
The method to be used was left as far as 
possible to the ingenuity of the child. 
One boy took candy as the food to be 
tested. He bought cheap candies: “red 
hots,” “bubble gum,” and banana marsh- 
mallow candy. He boiled each kind with a 
small amount of water. Then he boiled 
a piece of white cloth in each of the re- 
sultant colored liquids. When he tried to 
wash the color from the cloth, he found it 
impossible. His father told him that the 
color in the candy was probably due to 
the presence of coal-tar dyes. 

When he brought his exhibit of colored 
liquids and cloths to school, and made his 
report, the children were so interested that 
two of the girls wrote a play about cheap 
candies. It was given very successfully in 
our grade assembly. 

Other interesting activities will result 
from a study of foods. The children may 
begin this unit by reading the following 
assignments, and then proceed to the test 
and activities. 


READING ASSIGNMENTS 


Andress and Evans, Health and Good 
Citizenship, Chapters IX and X, pp. 68- 
94, 

Bigelow and Broadhurst, Health in 
Home and Neighborhood, pp. 1-70. 

Bigelow and Broadhurst, Health for 
Every Day, Chapter IV, pp. 84-114. 

Haviland, Good Neighbors, pp. 42-53. 

O’Shea and Kellogg, The Body in 
Health, Chapters II, III, IV, and V, pp. 
14-88. 

O'Shea and Kellogg, Health Habits, 
Chapters XI and XII, pp. 99-125; Chap- 
ter XIV, pp. 138-149. 

O’Shea and Kellogg, Health and Clean- 
liness, Chapter XIII, pp. 185-201. 

Winslow, Healthy Living, Chapter VII, 
pp. 73-90. 


TruE-FatseE TEST 


Number your paper from 1 to 64. If a 
statement is true, write.T after the num- 
ber; if not true, write F. 

1. The changing of the food so that it 
tan be used by the body is called digestion. 

2. Food need not be dissolved to be used 
by the blood. 
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3. Digestion begins in the mouth. 

4. Saliva is manufactured by three pairs 
of glands. 

§. Saliva helps change starch to sugar. 

6. The wall of the stomach is a strong 
set of muscles. 

7. There is no protein in the white of 
egg. 

8. Bile is a digestive juice. 

9. Pancreatic juice is secreted by the 
stomach. 

10. The work of the stomach is largely 


- the breaking up of food into small parti- 


cles and the dissolving of it, so that it can 
finally be absorbed into the blood. 

11. Most foods have fuel value. 

12. Meat contains no protein. 

13. Candy should be eaten at the close 
of a meal. 

14. Two necessities of the human body 
are heat and energy. 

15. A calorie is the unit used in express- 
ing the fuel or energy value of food. 

16. Fruits are rich in sugar. 

17. There are no minerals in milk. 

18. Fat furnishes energy. 

19. The teeth, bones, and blood need 
minerals. 

20. We should be careful to have a bal- 
anced daily diet. 

21. Water is necessary for the digestion 
of foods. 

22. If one eats a good lunch, it is not 
necessary to eat breakfast. 
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CHERRY TREES IN BLoom 
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A Stupy oF Foops 


By ERNESTINE BENNETT BRIGGS 


FORMERLY, SUPERVISOR, FIFTH AND SIxTH GrRaDES, UNIVERSITY. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


23. The living human body is always 
warm. 

24. The body is made up of many differ- 
ent substances. 

25. Almost every food contains just the 
right amount of each kind of food ma- 
terial. 

26. Carbohydrates supply building ma- 
terial for the body. 

27. Eggs contain protein. 

28. The only parts of the body which aid 
in digestion are the mouth and the 
stomach. 

29. Children need more food in propor- 
tion to their size than do grown people. 

30. There are taste buds in the walls of 
the stomach. 

31. Eating too fast hinders the work of 
the body. 

32. When people eat fast, they are likely 
to not eat enough. 

33. The food leaves the stomach about 
four hours after it is eaten. 

34. Meals should be eaten regularly. 

35. It is best to avoid eating too many 
different kinds of food at one meal. 

36. Milk cannot be substituted for meat. 

37. Every child should have a quart of 
milk daily. 

38. When you are very tired, you should 
eat. 

39. It is well to eat heartily immediately 
after play. 

40. There is no harm in the use of chem- 
icals to preserve and color foods. 

41. Freshly cooked foods spoil more 
quickly than canned foods which have 
been opened. 

42. Canned meats are the most common 
source of meat poisoning. 

43. Coal-tar dyes are sometimes used to 
color candies. 

44. It is difficult to-day for people to tell 
whether their food is pure. 

45. Coal-tar dyes are not harmful to the 
stomach. 

46. Shellac has been used to coat candies. 

47. A famine is caused by a shortage of 
food. 

48. Honey is a protein food. 

49. White potatoes are mainly protein. 

§0. Protein foods are those used for 
growth and repair of the cells of the body. 

§1. The energy in our food comes from 
sunlight. 

§2. Sugars, starches, and fats are energy- 
giving foods. 


(Continued on page 71) 
- 
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ODMAN smiled sweetly as he lis- 
tened to the same old lecture on 
the subject of his spelling, or 
rather his misspelling. His smile 

irritated the teacher, so that there was a 
bit of an edge on her voice. 

“You just don’t /ry,” she said. 

“But,” Rodman explained patiently, 
“There’s no use trying.” 

“No use /rying!” exclaimed the teacher. 
“Why, how else is one to learn?” 

“It’s like this.” The little fellow’s voice 
was still patient, as if he were the grown- 
up trying to explain to a wayward child. 
“My father never could spell, and I am 
just like him. Mother has always told me 
so. She says that I'll never be able to spell 
any more than Father. Now my sister 
takes after Mother; she can spell. But me 
—I’m like my father,” and there was no 
small touch of pride in his voice. 

Here was the secret. At last the teach- 
er had something to work upon. He could 
not spell because he had always been told 
he could not and had accepted it as inevi- 
table. Moreover, he was rather proud of 
it because he admired his father. Her job 
was to change his attitude, and his spelling 
would take care of itself. Of this she had 
no doubt, for Rodman was a child of su- 
perior intelligence and his not being able 
to learn to spell was ridiculous. 

“Rodman,” she said, “do you believe 
that I know something about teaching?” 

“Why, of course!” His reply was al- 
most indignant. 

“Teachers,” she continued, “study how 
people learn, in order to teach, just as avi- 
ators study how an airplane runs, in order 
to fly. Teachers know something about 
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To SpeLL oR Not TO SPELL 


By JEAN CARTER 
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physiology, which is the science of the 
body, and about psychology, which is the 
science of the mind. From this they learn 
that acquired characteristics are not in- 
herited. Your eyes may be blue because 
your father’s are blue, but your spelling 
is different.” 

“Acquired characteristics” offered a bit 
of difficulty. The teacher explained that 
there are certain things we are not born 
with, but have to learn—for example, 
reading and writing. “Your physical 


characteristics—color of eyes and hair,. 


shape of nose, tendency to be short or tall 
—you inherit from your father and moth- 
er. But even though they both can read 
and write and speak several languages, you 
will never be able to read and write and 
speak several languages unless you learn 
to do it.” 

Rodman was intensely interested. 

“You mean that spelling is like reading 
and writing?” he questioned. 

The teacher nodded. 

“Then why haven’t I learned to spell? 
I learned to read and write easy enough.” 

“You have not learned to spell because 
you thought you couldn’t. Probably when 
you first began to learn you misspelled a 
word and your mother said that you were 
like your father and would never learn to 
spell and you believed it; therefore you 
have never tried.” 








SELF-CRITICISM 


HE teacher who is still a learner, 

and who wishes to maintain a crit- 
ical attitude concerning her teaching, 
will find useful the following questions, 
based on current principles of teaching. 

Do my pupils definitely understand 
what they are to learn? 

Do I direct the attention of my pupils 
to the desired outcome of their learning 
activity? 

Do I plan my assignments so that my 
pupils’ speed and accuracy will proceed 
together? 

Do I facilitate the rate of learning by 
providing specific practice on fundamen- 
tal points? 


By GRACE H. Y. GRIFFIN 


Head of Department of Education, Crescent College, Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


IN TEACHING 


Do I interest my pupils in the work 
by teaching them how to keep records of 
their progress? 

Do I show my pupils how to improve 
by helping them to analyze their errors? 

Do I facilitate the learning process of 
my pupils by filling the schoolroom with 
an atmosphere of pleasantness and good 
cheer? 

Do I facilitate desired habit formation 
by centering pupils’ efforts upon a few 
fundamental points simultaneously? 

Do I plan the distribution and length 
of reviews and drills advantageously? 

Do I train my pupils to criticize their 
own work? 

















| 











“If I tried,” he asked skeptically, “could 
I learn now?” 

“You certainly could,” she replied, “but 
it would be more difficult now because you 
have spelled words incorrectly for so long, 
You would have to spell and spell and spell 
again to get them right. Have you ever 
read Through the Looking Glass?” 

He nodded. 

“Then you remember the White Knight, 
who never could stay on his horse. When 
Alice suggested that he needed practice in 
riding, he insisted that he had had ‘plenty 
of practice, plenty of prac—,’ and just 
then he tumbled off again. He could not 
stay on his horse because he had practiced 
falling off. You cannot spell words cor- 
rectly because you have practiced spelling 
them incorrectly. First you must believe 
that you can learn to spell, and then you 
must get plenty of practice of the right 
kind.” 

“Til try!” he exclaimed, and there was 
resolution in his voice and eyes. 

He did try and, though there were times 
of discouragement when old habits tri- 
umphed, he became an acceptable speller. 

It had been another lecture about his 
spelling, but a lecture that was different. 
Because the teacher had realized the un- 
derlying cause and had given him a scien- 
tific explanation in terms which he could 
understand, Rodman had changed his at- 
titude; because he had ability his effort 
was fruitful, though his spelling will al- 
ways bear some marks of that early belief 
that there was no use trying to overcome 
what he thought he had inherited from 
his father. 

Mary’s case was different. She was in 
the fourth grade and was considered a slow 
child. She was quick in getting directions 
and had a lively imagination, but seemed to 
be careless or stupid, especially about her 
reading and spelling. When reading, she 
frequently substituted words which fitted 
the context well enough, but did not ap- 
pear on the page. Her spelling was strange 
indeed. 

“Look at the word!” the teacher would 
say. 

Poor Mary would look obligingly, but 
to little effect. + 

One day she was staying to help after 
school. The teacher had taken off her 
glasses and laid them on the desk. Mary 
picked them up and tried them on. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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CREATIVE ART AND NATURE STUDY 


By 


LYDIA FULLER-LARGENT 


SUPLRVISOR OF ArT, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFOKNIA 


ATURE study affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for creative 
graphic interpretation. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1931 a 5B grade 

at Jean Parker Elementary School in San 
Francisco (Mrs. Norma Valsangiacomo, 
teacher) became much interested in the 
life and habits of fishes, through a small 
aquarium of guppies that the teacher 
maintains in her room. These small 


aquariums require comparatively little 


























Swan eee, . 
Sea Ancmake. 


care and are always a source of pleasure 
and information to both children and 
adults. Gradually and quite spontane- 
ously the children began to read and study 
about fish until finally the nature study 
hour was entirely devoted to the subject. 
Books, magazines, and pictures of all kinds 
were brought to class and read and studied 
most diligently. 

In time, when there developed a need 
for some first-hand information, it was 
suggested that the class spend a day at the 
Aquarium in Golden Gate Park studying 
the live fish in their more or less natural 
surroundings. 

Then the preparations began. Since the 
trip was for both inspiration and informa- 
tion it was thought necessary to formulate 
some very definite plans. The class decid- 
ed upon tropical fishes as the definite type 
that they wished to study, and each child 
chose the one or more species that he or 
she was to study particularly. The class 
was already familiar with the subject of 
fish; so in group discussion they set about 
formulating a number of general ques- 
tions and notes that could be answered 
concerning any fish. The following out- 
line was worked out. 

I. The color of the fish. 
II. The form of the fish. 

A. Shape of the body. 

B. Shape and size of the head. 

C. Size of the mouth. 


D. Shape and size of the tail. 

E. Shape and size of the fins. 
1. How many fins has it? 
2. On what part of the body are 
they placed? 
3. How does one fin 
another? 

III. Swimming habits. 
A. Observe the motion of the body. 
B. Which fins are used most? 
(Continued on page 66) 
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A Folder for Mother’s Day 
By Marian Bartle 


Pupils of the fifth and sixth grades can 
make very pretty cards for Mother’s Day, 
as follows. Cut nine- by twelve-inch 
construction paper in half, making it six 
inches by nine. Fold this half sheet on 
the short dimension. Decorate the out- 
side cover in any desired way. White con- 
struction paper forms a very effective 
background for designs cut from deli- 
cate tints and shades of poster paper. A 
poem may be printed on the inside of the 
card, or the children may print or cut let- 
ters for a personal message. 


A Study of Switzerland 


By Mae Foster Jay 


During a study of Switzerland in a 4A 
grade, the teacher read aloud the story of 
Heidi. As she read, the children selected 
dramatic situations, and later, to illustrate 
them, made sets, which consisted of figures 
and appropriate backgrounds cut from 
pasteboard and colored. In an oblong 
wooden base about one inch thick, longi- 
tudinal grooves had been cut, about an 
inch apart. These grooves were wide 
enough and deep enough to hold a piece 
of pasteboard snugly, so that it would 
stand up. The parts of each scene were 
set up in the grooves, with foreground, 
background, and figures, just as they 
would have been arranged in a poster. 

The parts of each set were kept in a sep- 
arate envelope. All sets were carefully 
preserved for use in an illustrated talk, to 
be given to the third grade when the story 
of Heidi was completed. Twelve sets 
were used for this talk, with two bases. 
As one child talked, describing the partic- 
ular set being exhibited, another child 
arranged the next set behind a screen. 
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Language work was based to a consider- 
able extent upon the story of Heidi. 
Attention was called during the reading 
to its interesting and unusual words and 
phrases. The children endeavored to make 
them their own, using them in sentences 
and stories. Appreciating the good de- 
scription in this model, they tried to ap- 
proach it in vividly describing subjects of 
their own selection. 

Talking of the wild flowers in Switzer- 
land led to talk of flowers the children 
knew in their own neighborhood, and 
they made a collection of wild flowers, 
pressing them and mounting them in a 
notebook. One flower was pasted on a 
page, with the name written beneath it. 
On the opposite page were the interesting 
facts which the class had learned about it. 


A Washington Enigma 
By Lillian B. Turrell 


This enigma is composed of seventy- 
four letters. Write the numbers from 1 
to 74 in four horizontal rows, ending with 
18, 38, 54, and 74, respectively, and leav- 
ing space below each row. Place the let- 
ters of each answer in the proper spaces. 
When every space has been filled in this 
way, you will have a sentence of fifteen 
words which is one of the rules of conduct 
copied by George Washington when he 
was a boy. 

1. My 45, 71, 3, 24, 21, 60, 57, 19 is the 
month in which Washington was born. 

2. My 11, 1, 41, 67, 35, 53, 28, 14, 7, 
18, 50 are what Washington’s father 
owned in Virginia. 

3. My 35, 7, 23, 26, 59, 69, 20 was the 
chief crop of the Virginia farmers in 
Washington’s time. 

4. My 42, 25, 38, 54 is the name of the 
square dance used at old Virginia merry- 
makings. ' 

5. My 68, 31, 52, 62, 4, 22 is what 
Washington at the age of fifteen thought 
he wanted to be. 

6. My 39, 21, 5, 15, 74, 19 is what he 
learned to do as a young man, being very 
careful and accurate in his.work. - 

7. My 34, 72, 64, 17, 12, 67, 27 are the 
people whose manner of fighting he un- 
derstood better than did the British 
general, Braddock. 

8. My 65, 20, 61, 44, 72,9, 33 is the 
title he had earned before he was sent to 
the Continental Congress. 

9. My 46,.21,.27, 51, 56, 68 is the last 
name of the lady whom Washington 
married. 


10. My 27, 63, 37, 55, 73, 66, 18, 6, 42, 
20, 48 is a trait which Washington de- 
veloped, thereby fitting himself to lead 
others and to command their respect. 

11. My 29, 42, 58, 67, 32, 7, 72 is where 
he won a brilliant victory after crossing 
the Delaware in the winter of 1776. 

12. My 5, 10, 51, 57, 47, 2, 36 is what he 
would wisely do during the Revolution 
whenever he was opposed by too great 
forces. 

13. My 40, 12 is the abbreviated name of 
the colony (now a state) where the 
American army suffered terribly during 
the winter of 1777-78. 

14. My 30, 53, 13, 49 is the last name of 
the famous captain who served General 
Washington as a spy and was later hanged 
by the British. 

15. My 43, 16, 19 tells what Washington 
held to the situation when De Grasse and 
he had bottled up Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

16. My 39, 8, 70, 33, 62 is something 
which Washington possessed, enabling 
him to accomplish many things well. 


ANSWERS 
1. February 9. Custis 
2. plantations 10. self-control 
3. tobacco 11. Trenton 
4. reel 12. retreat 
§. sailor 13. Pa. 
6. survey 14. Hale 
7. Indians 15. key 
8. colonel 16. skill 


Rule of conduct.—Labor to keep alive 
in your breast that little spark of celestial 
fire called conscience. 








The Question Box 


Where can a true-false test on 
foods be found? (See p. 45) 
How can children learn to rec- 
ognize themes from symphonies, 
and to appreciate the symphonies 
themselves? (See p. 52) 
What are some of the possible 
causes of poor spelling which must 
be taken into account in trying to 
correct it? (See p. 46) 
What is an interesting way of 
correlating art work with World 
Goodwill Day? (See p. 35) 
What kind of preparation should 
pupils make before going on an in- 
formational trip? (See p. 47) 
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THE Lire OF FRANZ SCHUBERT 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


N THE choir boys’ music room at the 
Imperial Court, a small boy sat at the 
piano, trying over a Mozart sonata. 
He blushed as an older boy came into 

the room, and murmured shyly to the visi- 
tor, “Mozart is difficult to play.” 

“You play him very nicely, however,” 
the older lad assured him, “and in much 
better time than I do.” 

Encouraged by his companion’s interest, 
the younger boy, Franz, confided that he 
had written a minuet himself. He played 
it for his visitor, who praised it warmly. 

“You must not tell anyone,” Franz cau- 
tioned, “because my father does not want 
me to be a musician. He is a schoolmaster, 
and wants me to be one, too.” 

Young Franz Schubert had written 
many little pieces, jotting them down on 
whatever scraps of paper he could find. 
These childish compositions were the prep- 
aration for the music with which he was 
later to delight the world. 

Franz Schubert was born in 1797, in a 
plain little house in a suburb of Vienna. 
His father prepared him for school before 
he was five years old, and when he entered 
school, he stood very high in his class. He 
had an unusually sweet soprano voice, and 
was sent to the choirmaster of the town to 
have it trained. The choirmaster used to 
tell Franz’s father that he had never had 
such a pupil. “When I begin to teach him 
something new,” he said, “I find that he 
knows it already.” Franz’s brother, too, 
who gave him piano lessons, found that he 
could not keep up with his pupil. 

When Franz was eleven years old, he 
was appointed a member of the Imperial 
Court Choir. Admission to this choir 
meant much the same thing then as gain- 
ing a scholarship would mean to-day. 

Franz did not have a very happy time at 
first. The boys laughed at his clothes, his 
big horn-rimmed spectacles, and his shy- 
ness, which he never overcame except 
when he was singing or playing. Then he 
forgot everything in the beauty of music. 

In spite of his timidity, Franz made 
friends, who were devoted to him. One of 
these was Josef Spaun, who provided him 
with ruled music paper. Franz had far too 
little pocket money of his own to buy the 
enormous quantity of paper which he 
used, for tunes were constantly popping 
into his head and demanding to be written 
down. 

The unusual musical gifts of shy young 
Franz were beginning to attract attention. 


The conductor of the court choir suggest- 
ed to Ruczizka, a famous teacher, that he 
should give Franz lessons in theory. 

“T can teach him nothing,” Ruczizka 
replied. “He has learned everything from 
God.” 

After this high praise, Franz’s father 
began to have a better opinion of his son’s 
talent; still he did not give up the idea of 
making him a schoolmaster. Franz was 
therefore sent to a training school for 
teachers. Later he taught the younger 
pupils in his father’s school, but all the 
time he could spare was given to his be- 
loved music. He wrote all kinds of com- 
Positions, especially songs. Some of the 
songs composed between his seventeenth 
and twentieth years are among his finest. 

It is said that Schubert slept with his 
spectacles on, so that he could be ready to 
write the moment that he jumped out of 
bed. When an idea for a song flashed into 
his mind, he could not rest until he had 
expressed it. One day Josef Spaun and 
another friend came to see the young com- 
poser. They found him in a state of great 
excitement. He was reading aloud from 
Goethe’s “Erlking,” a beautiful and tragic 
poem about a father riding through the 
night to carry his sick child to the doctor. 
Schubert paced back and forth with the 
book in his hand. Then suddenly he sat 
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down, and, as fast as he could write, put 
the notes of his song on paper. The 
Schuberts had no piano at that time, so the 
three friends ran with the music to the 
choir school to try it, and that very night 
the choir boys sang the song. 

After three years of teaching, Schubert 
decided to give up the work and devote all 
of his time to music. His friends had urged 
him to take this step, and did everything 
they could to help him. 

It was not until Schubert was twenty- 
four years of age that any of his music was 
published. “The Erlking” was the first to 
appear, and after its success, his other mu- 
sic sold very well. 

Schubert cared nothing for fine clothes, 
beautiful rooms, or rich and fashionable 
people. He lived in the simplest way. He 
often would wander into a restaurant and 
seat himself at one of the tables. Seizing 
the menu card, he would cover it with the 
notes of some new theme that had just 
come to him. If there was not room 
enough on the card, he would fill his cuffs 
with writing. His music for Shakespeare’s 
lyric, “Hark! Hark! the Lark,” was scrib- 
bled on the back of a menu card. His 
“Serenade” was written in a noisy cellar 
restaurant. 

Once some of Schubert’s friends took 
him to see Beethoven, who had said some 
kind things about his work. Beethoven’s 
home also was in Vienna. Schubert had 
known him by sight since childhood, and 
looked upon him with awe. Beethoven, 
who was then entirely deaf, handed the 

(Continued on page 76) 
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STORIES OF THE STATES 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


NEBRASKA 


WHEN Jefferson was presi- 
dent, he sent Lewis and Clark 
to explore the great unknown 
region of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. On one of their camp 
sites now stands the city of Omaha. Ne- 
braska was the Indian name for the Platte 
River, meaning “Shallow Water,” along 
the shores of which the pioneers made their 
way to the West. Nebraska Territory be- 
came a state March 1, 1867. 

To Nebraska’s early settlers we owe the 
inception of the Arbor Day idea. Missing 
the trees of their former homes, they set 
about planting trees. Then one year the 
legislature requested that everyone in the 
state plant a tree; hence the name, “Tree 
Planters’ State.” 

The rich prairie lands of Nebraska grow 
fine crops, especially of corn, wheat, sug- 
ar beets, buckwheat, and sorghum. 

Cattle and sheep graze on the plains, and 
hogs are fattened on corn. Next to meat- 
packing come dairying, the manufacture 
of flour, and the raising of grain. 

Omaha, on the Missouri River, is Ne- 
braska’s largest city and one of the greatest 
railroad centers in the country. Lincoln, 
fifty-five miles southwest of Omaha, is the 
capital of the state. 





COLORADO 


VERY long ago people called 
cliff dwellers lived in the 
southwestern part of Colo- 
rado. The remains of their 
homes in the canyons may be 
seen to-day in Mesa Verde National Park. 
The first white man is said to have reached 
Colorado in 1803, when a part of the re- 
gion became United States territory. The 
discovery of gold in 1858 brought streams 
of settlers. Colorado became a state 
August 1, 1876, the centennial year. 

The Rocky Mountains, with their lofty 
peaks, cross the state. At the foot of the 
mountains, near Colorado Springs, stand 
the oddly shaped and gaily colored rocks 
called the Garden of the Gods. 

Irrigation has made farming the first in- 
dustry of the state, even greater than that 
of mining and the raising of live stock. 

The “Centennial State” is very rich in 
Minerals: coal, gold, silver, lead, and many 
others. It leads in radium output. 

Denver, on the South Platte River, is the 
capital and largest city of the state. 


NortH Dakota 


THE state derived its name 
from the Dakotas, Indians 


who wandered over the 
northwestern prairies. Fur 





traders called these Indians 
the “Sioux,” hence one of the nicknames 
of the state. It owes another nicknarge to 
the frisky little ground squirrel found 
there, the “Flickertail.” 

Verendrye, a Frenchman, was a pioneer 
explorer of this region, which came to the 
United States as part of the great Louisiana 
Purchase. In 1889 it was separated into 
North and South Dakota. North Dakota 
became a state November 2, 1889. 

The state’s prairies have now become 
fields of waving wheat. Corn and other 
grains grow abundantly also in this farm- 
ing state, and there are many cattle ranch- 
es. Dairying leads all the industries. 

In the southwest are the strangely beau- 
tiful Bad Lands, so named by the traders 
because they were hard to travel. The 
Indians believed that bad gods lived there. 

Bismarck, on the Missouri River, is the 
capital of the state. 


SoutTH DakoTa 


THE “Coyote State” took its 

nickname from the little ani- 

mals of its prairies. It came 

into the Union November 2, 

1889. Like its northern 
neighbor, South Dakota is mostly prairie 
land. In the southwestern part of the 
state, however, are the Black Hills, “the 
richest one hundred square miles in the 
world.” It was here that gold was dis- 
covered in 1874. The famous Homestake 
Mine, at Lead, was opened in 1876. Silver, 
lead, coal, and amethysts and other semi- 
precious stones are also mined. 

On a mass of granite on Mount Rush- 
more, in Custer State Park, gigantic fig- 
ures of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Roosevelt have been carved by Gutzon 
Borglum. A brief history of the United 
States, written by Calvin Coolidge, will be 
carved beneath the figures. 

Farming is the big industry of the state. 
It raises corn, wheat, hay; oats, and flax, 
as well as cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

The state has numerous reservations for 
its Indian inhabitants, many of whom are 
engaged in farming. 

Pierre; on the Missouri River, the cap- 
ital of the state, is a great live-stock center: 
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MoNTANA 


VERY appropriately this 
state has been named Mon- 
tana, a Spanish word mean- 
ing mountainous. It was 
formed for the most part 
from the Louisiana Purchase of 1803, and 
was admitted to the Union November 8, 
1889. Montana has some of the grandest 
scenery in the United States. Every sum- 
mer tourists flock to Glacier National Park 
to admire its magnificent mountain peaks, 
its sparkling lakes, its glistening white 
glaciers, and its exquisite wild flowers. 
Montana is both a farming and a mining 
state. Wheat is the largest crop. The 
richness of its minerals has earned it the 
nickname, the “Treasure State.” Montana 
is second of the states in silver output and 
third in copper. No other state produces 
sO many semiprecious stones. 
Helena, the capital, near the Rocky 
Mountains, has rich gold mines. 


WASHINGTON ° 


EARLY Spanish explorers 
sighted Washington’s snow- 
capped Mount Olympus and 
skirted the wooded inlets of 
Puget Sound. The Ameri- 
can, Robert Gray, gave the United States a 
claim to this region, which. was strength- 
ened by the explorations of Lewis and 
Clark. As part of the Oregon Territory, 
the present state was ruled jointly for a 
time by the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. It became a state November 11, 1889. 

The Cascade Range, with its many high 
peaks, once volcanoes, stretches from north 
to south, dividing Washington’s great for- 
ests on the west from her farm lands on 
the east. Mount Rainier, in Mount Rainier 
National Park, rises over 14,000 feet. 

The “Evergreen State” cuts more timber 
than any other state, and raises more ap- 
ples. Wheat is also a big crop. On the 
Columbia River great quantities of salmon 
are caught and canned. 

Olympia, on Puget Sound, is the capital. 
Seattle, the largest city, and Tacoma, both 
also on Puget Sound, are important ports. 








Based on this text, which correlates 
with one of the rotogravure pages, are 
the following suggested activities. 

Draw a map of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and on it locate the states (and 
parts of states) formed from it. 

Tell something about cliff dwellers. 

Name two states that produce semi- 
precious stones. 

Locate the Bad Lands. 
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CREATIVE LISTENING TO Music 


By AGNES MOORE FRYBERGER 


FORMERLY, EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Louis SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 


HE pupils in the sixth grade were 
assembled for a lesson in music 
appreciation. The teacher’s plan 
for the lesson was to make a hap- 

py approach to the project for the term, 
namely, creating an interest in Beethoven’s 
First Symphony. 

This first lesson was to include a recog- 
nition of melodies from familiar songs, and 
from compositions which had been studied 
in the preceding grades. Then the teacher 
wished to acquaint the class with two or 
three singable themes from well-known 
symphonies. The details of the thirty- 
minute lesson were somewhat as follows: 

Teacher—Let us see how many good old 
tunes we can recognize in ten minutes. I 
will sing the tunes, using the syllable, “‘la.” 
Raise your hands as soon as you know the 
tune, and Paul may go to the blackboard 
to write the answers when I call upon you. 
(She softly sings “Flow Gently, Sweet 
Afton.” Most of the hands are raised, and 
the title is given. In rapid succession the 
teacher sings for quick recognition the 
opening phrases of four old songs, such as 
“Auld Lang Syne,” and “Santa Lucia.” 
Then, in the same way, she sings the begin- 
ning of several compositions, as “Melody 
in F,” “Humoresque,” “To a Wild Rose,” 
“Minuet” from Don Giovanni, and 
Brahms’s “Lullaby.”) 

The class is now thinking melodically, 
and is fast becoming independent of the 
teacher. 

Teacher—Five minutes are gone, and 
Paul has written nine titles on the black- 
board. Very good! You may use the next 
five minutes to suggest old tunes. By the 
way, how many in this class can whistle? 
(More than half of the hands are raised.) 
Whistling is such a happy habit that I hope 
everyone in the room will be able to whis- 
tle before the term closes. Each of you 
may now think of an old tune and be 
ready to give it quickly for recognition by 
the class. 

Rapidly the class hears and recognizes 
“Dixie,” “America,” “Barcarolle” from 
Tales of Hoffman, “Minuet in G,” and 
melodies of four songs by Foster. The 
teacher sees that the children are respond- 
ing freely, and remarks that she hopes a 
spirit of joyousness will prevail through- 
out their music lessons. Then she proceeds 
to introduce themes from symphonies. 

Teacher—How many have heard this 
melody? (She hums the second theme 


from the “Allegro” of Schubert’s Unfin- 
ished Symphony. ‘The children recognize 
the melody as “Song of Love,” . from 
Blossom Time, rather than from Schubert’s 
symphony.) 

On the blackboard the teacher quickly 
writes the theme. 














_ a 
Schu-bert wrote but nev-er fin-ished. 


The class sings it several times, using “la.” 
The teacher then writes under the notes 
the words which are given above, adding 
that someone invented them to identify 
the theme with its composer. Then she 
explains that the theme is found in a larger 
work known as the Unfinished Symphony, 
by Franz Schubert. 

Next, the teacher sings a theme from 
the “Andante” of Haydn’s Surprise Sym- 
phony, and tells a few facts about the 
work, saying, “Haydn is called ‘Father 
of the Symphony,’ because he wrote the 
first orchestral music in this form. He 
composed more than one hundred sym- 
phonies. The one which contains the tune 
that I have just sung is called the Surprise 
Symphony, because of an explosive and 
unexpected chord at the end.” 

Since only seven minutes of the period 
remain, the teacher reserves for future les- 
sons certain themes from other sympho- 
nies, such as the “Largo” from Dvorak’s 
symphony, From the New World; the 
tune which has been coupled with the text, 
“God of All Nature,” from the -second 
movement of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony; and the march theme from the 
third movement of his Sixth (Pathétique) 
Symphony. 

To conclude the lesson, the teacher 
writes on the blackboard the following 
theme from the first movement of the 
First Symphony, by Beethoven. 


Fast 
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The children sing it as before, gradually 
increasing the tempo until it is allegro, 
The teacher asks the class to copy the tune 
sometime.during the day; to sing it many 
times before the next week’s lesson; and to 
invent words which will correspond exact- 
ly with the accents in the music. 

At this point, Sam raises his hand and 
says he can think of some words right now, 
With permission, he sings vigorously, “Ho! 
Ope the door! Let mein! I am cold; let 
me in! Oh, let me in!” 

The class is greatly surprised, and en- 
couraged, too, that this thought should 
come from one of their own number. All 
now believe it possible to make up words, 
and are filled with enthusiasm. As the 
recitation comes to its timely close, the 
teacher writes on the blackboard, above 
the theme: 

Accents in the musical theme and accented 
syllables in the words should correspond. 

The words ‘should be suited to the mood of 
the music. 

The theme- remained on the blackboard 
all week, and in anticipation of the next 
lesson, the teacher had written beneath it: 

A symphony is a large work for an orchestra. 

A symphony has usually four parts, called 
movements; each movement usually has two 
little tunes, called themes, from which the 
large movement is developed. 

Beethoven (1770-1827) wrote nine sym- 
phonies; the First Symphony was written in 
1800. 

The first theme of this symphony is bright. 

The children found joy in writing their 
songs, and when the time for the second 
lesson arrived, each was eager to hear what 
the others had done. At the close of the 
lesson period, the first theme of the second 
movement was written on the blackboard. 
It. was sung slowly several times; and, as 
before, the class was asked to invent words 
for the next week’s lesson. One girl sug- 
gested that the class take a vote upon the 
best words, to be placed in each pupil's 
music notebook. The choice made by the 
class is given below, with the music. 
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part of the Bee-tho-ven First Sym-pho-ny. 


The opening theme from the third 
movement was written on the blackboard 
just as the other themes had been written, 
and before the close of the day, the girls 
and boys had worked out several texts, re- 
marking that it was “lots of fun” and 
“getting easier all the time.” 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A May BLACKBOARD DECORATION 


By RALPH AVERY 
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EprroriaL Note: This scene typi- 
fies the loveliest of the spring months. 
Sunshine and flowers invite the chil- 
dren to roam in the fields. May Day, 
with its emphasis on child health, can 
be most fittingly observed out of 
doors. 


HEN enlarging this decora- 
tion on the blackboard, strive 
to reproduce the free sweep of the 
clouds and the sense of new growth 
in the tree. Begin by drawing a 
square of convenient size, and adding 


" mail 


division lines that correspond to those 
in the small illustration. Draw the 
contours of the tree, clouds, and hor- 
izon in relation to the division lines. 
Add branches and blossoms, flowers 
and grass. 

Locate the top of the girl’s head, 
which comes a little above and to the 
left of the diagonal intersection in 
the lower right square. Locate her 
left arm, just right of this same in- 
tersection. Construct two squares 
the width of half of AB, and draw 


the figure within these squares. 


Avery 
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An A-1 Restaurant 
By Zelma Copeland 


HE planning of a restaurant in my fourth 

grade proved very successful as an arith- 
metic project correlated with language, health, 
and art. During our health study, the chil- 
dren prepared a well-balanced menu, of which 
a number of copies were made and mounted on 
manila paper. Pictures of the food to be served 
were cut from magazines and pasted on card- 
board, with props fastened to the backs. The 
class appointed one child to act as cashier, four 
to be waitresses, and one for manager. The 
rest of the children were the customers for the 
first day. The amount received at the end of 
the period was written on the blackboard. 
An account of the expenses was kept, and at 
the end of the week, the profit was estimated. 
A great interest was manifested on the occa- 
sion when parents were invited to be the cus- 
tomers. 

his project also offered training for the 
children in table etiquette, in being prompt and 
courteous, and in co-operation. 


Blank Maps 


By Frances M, Fox 


Sei a hectograph, small outline maps 
may be made at slight expense. These 
maps may be used in notebooks, colored with 
water colors or crayons, or completed in va- 
rious ways to show climatic or social conditions, 
industries, or products of countries or con- 
tinents. To save time, trace the map directly 
with hectograph ink instead of pencil. 

Such maps are useful in a study of local 
geography for which maps in sufficient quan- 
tities are not obtainable; or when outline maps 
of the locality cannot be had. The teacher can 
make the maps to suit her needs, such as: in- 
complete maps in which the children fill in the 
missing features as a test, state or county maps, 
or national maps to be illustrated with pasted 
pictures. Wall maps may be made with a hec- 
tograph by taking impressions of the different 
parts, and then pasting them together. Capable 
children enjoy this work, and, if it is neatly 
done, the result is a satisfactory map. 


A Geography Museum 
By Grace Marie Hall 


OR a geography museum, the boys in my 
room made shelves in a large box, one for 
each zone. The class then collected articles or 
pictures for each shelf of the museum. We 
followed up this work with careful study, clas- 
sification, and the writing of descriptive notes 
to explain the significance of the objects. 


Geographical Relations 
By Lona Gardyne 


M* SEVENTH. grade had no difficulty 
with geographical facts, but pupils were 
unable to associate the positions of places 
studied with their own and other localities. 
As a remedy for this I drew an outline map of 
the world on a large blackboard which was not 
needed for other work. The equator and prime 
meridian were the only lines added. Each 
morning pupils brought in newspaper clippings 
which were read, discussed, and posted on the 
world map in their correct locations. When a 
country seemed to be neglected there was a 
hunt to find news articles about that country. 
This outline map was also used in locating 
places read about in the National Geographic 
News Bulletin, The results were very satisfy- 
ing. Children became adept at connecting 
countries and events, and showed a more intel- 
ligent conception of world geography. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


ACH month there are published in 

this department contributions from 
our readers on subjects pertaining to school 
work, Many articles are received, and 
those showing originality in initiating new 
teaching methods or in planning and exe- 
cuting an interesting piece of work are 
especially welcomed. 


Cr” yCO™SD 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words ‘in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 8% by 11 inches— 
typewritten, if possible, and double- 
spaced; otherwise plainly written, in black 
ink, with space left between the lines. 


CA YE™D 


One dollar will be paid for each ac- 
cepted article. Unavailable contributions 
to this department cannot be returned 
and will therefore be destroyed. Articles 
for this department should be addressed 
to Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
$14 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Automobile Riding 
By Virginia Jahnke Benson 


HAVE found this game interesting and 

helpful for classroom oral reading. The 
pupils first copy in a composition book the fol- 
lowing symbols of the game: pupil—driver; 
reading book—automobile; voice—motor; 
commas—curves (pause slightly and slow 
up); periods—stop signs; omitted and mis- 
called words—bumps in the road (avoided by 
good drivers); smooth, even tone—well-oiled 
motor in good condition; jerky tone—poor mo- 
tor, in need of repair; repair work—oral and 
silent drill; sentences—streets; questions—hills 
(raise voice at end). 

Each pupil selects and cuts out a picture of 
an automobile, which he pastes on a paper cover 
made for his reader. Then in reading class, 
one pupil is asked to take the others for a ride. 
He comes to the front of the class with his 
reader, thus becoming the driver. The other 
pupils are occupants of his automobile. If the 
driver omits or miscalls a word, the pupils at 
their seats act as though they were going over 
a bump in the road by rising slightly in their 
seats. The teacher decides how long the ride 
shall last. Then the other pupils engage in a 
friendly criticism of the driver’s ability to han- 
dle his automobile, using the terms given above. 


“Milking Time in Many Lands” 
By Bessie Mushtare 


Y PUPILS in the fourth grade made a 
very interesting booklet called “Milking 
Time in Many Lands.” For the cover of the 
booklet, which contained eight pages, we made 
a design in drawing class, and used hecto- 
graphed copies. Each page contained a picture 
of one or two persons of the country represent- 
ed, a picture of an animal, and a short story 
about the animal. The following countries and 
animals were used. America—cow; India— 
water buffalo; Tibet—yak; Lapland—reindeer; 
Peru—llama; | Arabia—camel; Italy—sheep; 
Persia—goat. 


Writing a Newspaper 
By Lucy Zahradnicek 
™ the beginning of the term, we save 


all interesting and well-written composi- 
tions. Later we make an intensive study of 
the newspaper, using some good local or state 
paper as a model. We then appoint an editorial 
staff. The remaining pupils are staff assist- 
ants. White wrapping paper is ruled off like 
the columns in the model newspaper, and each 
editor is responsible for the writing in of 
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news, using the manuscripts saved as copy. =~ 
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Undérnourished pupils 


more than a pound a week 








..ed0 better school work, too 


Amazing improvements reported, not 
only in weight and health, but in general 
behavior, attitude and classroom records 


eens important studies of the relation 
of good health and nutrition to scholar- 
ship and general behavior should be of interest 
to the entire teaching profession. 

Admittedly the teacher is not required to be 
a health officer, although natural human sym- 
pathy dictates an interest in the pupils’ well- 
being. But now we are told on the highest au- 
thority that brains—ability to learn—amena- 
bility to discipline — are intimately interwoven 
with nutrition. 

Inother words, theold picture of the “skinny”, 
bespectacled “‘bright’”’ boy and the healthy, 
well-nourished dunce 






be intensely interested in the nutrition of his or 
her students? 


Clinical tests show how Cocomalt adds 


weight, increases energy 


During the recent drought in Arkansas, the 
health authorities of three counties established 
clinics among the children. The well-known 
health food drink, Cocomalt, was given the chil- 
dren regularly for 40 days. 

At the end of that time gains of from 4 to 16 
pounds were noted. The average gain for 40 days 
(nearly 6 weeks) was 82 pounds—better than a 

pound a week! Children 





must be completely re- 
vised. The exact opposite 
is the true situation. By 


WEIGHT CHART 


showing results of Chicago Cocomalt Test 


who missed the Cocomalt 
clinic or attended irregu- 
larly showed no substan- 














actual test the majority | wEEK | srd | 4th 
of theablest studentshave 

been found to be almost AVERAGE 5.2 lbs. | 5.3 lbs. 
universally larger, strong- Gams 











éth | 7th | sth | tial gain. a” 
Another specific test 
8.8 Ibs.| 9.51bs.| 10 Ibs.| W8S conducted recently 
by the health authorities 





er and healthier. 
What more cogent rea- 


son for the teacher to 





Remember, the above figures are only the 
average gain in weight for both boys and girls. One 
boy gained 14 pounds. A girl gained 17 pounds. 


of the Commercial Con- 
tinuationSchool,Chicago, 
Ill. Again Cocomalt was 
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@ During the 1930 drought in 
Arkansas, these happy, healthy, 
alert children were fed Cocomalt 
by their county health officer 









used as the best health-building adjuvant. Much 
more than a pound a week was gained by the 
children. 

Especially interesting to teachers, however, 
are such reports as “ better attitude”’, “smiles”, 
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“not so listless”, “general improvement”. 
A timely suggestion 

The splendid results secured through the use of 
Cocomalt suggest its far wider use and recom- 
mendation by the teaching profession. 

Cocomalt is always mixed with milk, giving it 
a delicious chocolate flavor everyone likes. It 
adds 70% to the nutritive value of milk. 

Moreover, Cocomalt contains “Sunshine” 
Vitamin D, so useful in building strong bones 
and sound teeth. 

Cocomalt is sold at grocery stores in % lb., 
1 lb. and 5 Ib. sizes. Highly recommended for 
adults as well as adolescents. 


Special offer to teachers 
We should be very glad to send you a trial size 


can for testing. The coupon below will bring 
it for a small charge to cover cost of handling. 


R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 22-E, Hoboken, N. J. 


of Cocomalt. 






Enclosing 10c. Please send me a generous trial-size can 
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Flags and Capitals 
By Lucile Simmons 


HE following game was prepared and en- 

joyed by my sixth- and seventh-grade his- 
tory and geography classes. On the upper 
part of a large piece of cardboard were pasted 
a picture of the United States flag and of the 
Capitol. Below, pockets, on the outside of 
which were printed the names of different na- 
tions, were fastened to the cardboard. Then a 
small flag for each nation was drawn and 
colored, and on separate cards the name of 
each capital was written. These flags and cards 
were placed in an envelope pasted to the back 
of the cardboard. The object of the game was 
to place correctly each card and flag. 


Weather Reports 
By Roberta Bowman 


1 OUR study of the duties of the United 
States Weather Bureau, my fifth grade de- 
cided to make and post weather flags similar 
to those used by the Government in forecast- 
ing weather. One pupil, acting as weather 
man, and his appointed helpers, serve for a 
week. They check the weather report from 
the local station and watch the newspapers for 
reports from surrounding territories. The 
other grades in the school have become inter- 
ested in this project, and visit our room reg- 
ularly for the weather forecast. 


European Geography 
By Wilma Schaefer 


I TRIED this means of making the geography 

of Europe more interesting to my fifth and 
sixth grades. We listed the native countries 
of the children’s parents and grandparents. 
Then each child gathered all the information 
and material that he could find about the coun- 
try or countries of his ancestors. As we came 
to a country about which a child had made a 
particular study, he told what he had found 
out, and showed any interesting material that 
he had collected. Some children brought news- 
papers printed in a foreign language; some 
brought family heirlooms; others recited poems 
or sang songs of that country. After this 
study, Europe was no longer for the children 
merely the “Old Country.” 


For Opening Exercises 
By Mae T. Eversole 


N MY fifth and sixth grades, we decided to 
A devote the opening exercise periods for one 
week to an antique exhibit. The children were 
divided into five groups, and to each group was 
assigned one morning of the week. All were 
to collect objects of interest, as antiques, and 
bring them to school on the specified morning. 
When it came each child’s turn, he displayed 
his antique and told its history. Later each 
article was labeled, its history written in con- 
densed form on the label, and it was arranged 
for display in the room. The pupils and teach- 
ers of the building were interested visitors. 
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A Product Assignment 
By Evelyn S. Hill 
' GEOGRAPHY is to be practical as well as 


interesting, the pupil must see its relation- 
ship with facts in the world about him. I use 
the following method for impressing this 
reality upon the pupil’s mind. 

Three products are assigned to each pupil 
for intensive, individual study, making a prac- 
tical geography lesson on industries, raw 
materials, and locality or marketing. The pu; 
pils are then arranged in groups, each working 
out a page together. An outline similar to the 
one given below is used. 


Product Fact Industry Locality 
Kaolin Purest form Making fine North 
of clay china Carolina 


When each group’s work is completed, the 
pages are read aloud and checked. They are 
then fastened into a large notebook, to be used 
for references and reviews. Some of the prod- 
ucts listed for study are cheese, paper, linen, 
and pearls. 


A Book Recital 
By Helen Reed 


URAL teachers often find it difficult to 
interest some children in reading. I be- 
gan early in the year to talk about a book re- 
cital. We discussed different authors and 
stories, and secured a number of books from 
our state traveling library. Soon even the be- 
ginners were asking for books to read. About 
the middle of the year each child was to choose 
his favorite book to review for the recital, to 
which parents were invited. This was the most 
educational entertainment that our school ever 
gave, and the children are wondering whether 
we have time to prepare for another before 
school closes. 


A Swiss Scene 
By Iva Anderson 


HILE studying Switzerland, we de- 

cided to work out a sand-table project, 
which we finally worded: “To make a repre- 
sentation of the Swiss Alps and to show how 
the Swiss, with few natural resources, adjust 
themselves to environment and convert ob- 
stacles into advantages.” 

On the table two mountains were made 
from clay, and by the use of flour, salt, water, 
and artificial snow, a glacier was made be- 
tween the two peaks. Descending from the 
glacier was a mountain stream, and on this 
stream, a little mill turned by “white coal” 
(water power). 

At the base of the mountains, surrounded by 
forests, terraced vineyards, and fields of bar- 
ley and rye, was a monastery, such as those 
from which the great St. Bernard dogs would 
start out after winter snowstorms to rescue 
travelers. On the mountainsides, high above 
tiny pasteboard chalets, were shown goats and 
cattle. At the peak of one of the mountains, 
roped to their guide, was a group of tourists 
who had just reached the summit. 
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A Common Difficulty 
By Audrie Walters 
RIMARY children very often confuse 


such words as what, when, and where; 
now and how; this, that, these, and the; and 
other words with similar beginnings. This re- 
tards reading and often lends a different mean- 
ing to the content. 

A very successful method of teaching the 
child to distinguish these words is to print on 
paper such sentences as: What is your name? 
Where do you live? When is your birthday? 
and place them around in the room where they 
can easily be seen by the children. Afeter re- 
ferring to these several times, the child becomes 
accustomed to the words. Only simple sen- 
tences should be used. 


A Paul Revere Poster 


By Frances Danenmaier 


HEN my fifth-year pupils were study- 

ing about Paul Revere, they were 
greatly interested in making a poster illustrat- 
ing one of the scenes of his famous ride, 
After some discussion the class decided to 
show Paul Revere at the bank of the Charles 
River watching for the signals. The poster 
was made on oak tag 24 by 36 inches. Such 
questions were discussed as “Will the church 
look smaller or larger than Paul Revere and 
his horse?” and “Would objects in the fore- 
ground be seen distinctly in the moonlight?” 
The class also learned about the principle of 
balance in a picture. The sky was made with 
blue water color, and a disc of yellow paper 
was used for the moon. The river was done 
in yellow and blue crayon with touches of red. 
The foreground consisted of green-crayon 
grass and a tree made in black crayon. The 
latter was put on the chart after the children 
had had a lesson on drawing trees and had se- 
lected the best “tree-maker” from the class. 
Several lessons were spent drawing the rider 
and the horse separately on manila paper. 
The best drawings were then chosen. The 
horse was cut out of brown paper, using the 
drawing as a pattern. The drawing of Paub 
Revere was colored and cut out. After details 
were added to the horse, the horse and rider 
were pasted in the foreground. The church 
was cut from gray drawing paper, the belfry 
window being drawn in pencil, with two red 
crayon dots for lights. Touches of black in 
the background completed the picture. 


Getting Supplies from Home 
By Nettie T. Dailey 


HEN books or materials are needed in 

the first and second grades, children 

often forget to tell their parents or forget what 

is needed. When we are ready for a new reader, 

or for supplies, the class composes a letter, 

written on the blackboard by the teacher, tell- 

ing what is needed, and when. Each child 

then copies the letter to take home, and almost 

without fail, on the morning named, he comes 
to school with the required material. 
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and working efficiency.” 





Muze builds bone and muscle better than any other food. 
And more than this, milk is both the cheapest and the surest 
protection from the nutritional deficiencies which open the 
way to diseases and life-long injuries to health, happiness, 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS, February, 1932 

















[. these trying days when all of us are coming 
in contact with so many cases where nutrition is a real 
problem, none can fail to be interested in so striking a 
declaration from so authoritative source. It is of the greatest 
interest to those who deal with growing children. 


And where milk is of such vital importance, no 
one can be careless of the quality and the cost. In these 
respects Evaporated Milk commands attention. It has these 
definite qualities: 


Every drop of Evaporated Milk is 
uniformly rich in all the food sub- 
stances of whole milk —is always 
safe milk—completely free even 
from the possibility of containing a 
harmful germ. 





There is never a shortage of Evapo- 


A 


NT 


tated Milk anywhere. At all seasons 


Le 


SN 


and in all places grocers have a plen- 
tiful supply. 


This extraordinary milk costs less 
generally than pasteurized milk— 
in many places no more than half 
as much. 





The American Child Health Association in a recent bulletin said: 


“A tall can of Evaporated Milk with an equal part of water added 
is as good for children as one quart of pasteurized whole milk.” 


In many schools Evaporated Milk has 
been used with marked economy and 
with great benefit to the children receiv- 
ing it. 


The Evaporated Milk Association, a 
non-commercial organization existing for 
the purpose of conducting research and 
education, will be glad to send you a list 
of its publications which are furnished 
free of charge to teachers or others 
interested in the problem of proper nutri- 
tion. Teachers will be supplied with such 
number as they may desire of each 
publication. 


Ww e’ll be glad to send you, free of 
charge, any or all of the publications 
listed below. Please check the coupon. 





EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


I would like to have the following publications, 
free of charge: 


(] “‘ Eating for Efficiency.’’ Useful for classes 
in nutrition and child care. Thirty-two days of 
menus; food values of each diet. One hundred 
twenty-one recipes; food values per serving. 
Tables of values for all common foods. 


C] ‘The Story of Evaporated Milk.”’ MWius- 


trated. Intended especially for the classroom, but 
also of general interest. Description of process of 
packaging Evaporated Milk, and a discussion of 
its nutritive value and uses. 


C] ‘Quantity Recipes for Serving 25-50." 
For school cafeterias, school lunches, camps, tea 
rooms, institutions, etc. 


Address..... sini a aaa ca tas ll 
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Flowers and Grass 
By Honora M. Bibaud 


R a Puritan, Dutch, or other model vil- 

lage, it is often desirable to simulate grass, 
flower plots, ivy, moss, or foliage. For such ef- 
fects, a satisfactory method is to dye sawdust 
in a variety of colors. Green may be used for 
grass. Flower beds and borders can be well 
worked out by using brightly colored sawdust 
in reds, blues, and yellows, sprinkled into the 
green of surrounding grass. 

For making ivy-covered walls, cover the sur- 
face with a good glue. Press the wall into 
green sawdust or press the sawdust against the 
surface with the fingers. For making foliage 
for trees, use a well-shaped weed stalk, Coat 
all the small branches with glue or shellac, then 
sprinkle on the sawdust. One can produce the 
effect of blossoming trees by using pink or 
white sawdust with the green. 


A Picture Dictionary 
By Esther Rinne 


Y BEGINNERS enjoyed making a pic- 

ture dictionary. The children brought 
from home ceiling paper, which we cut into 
sheets 9 by 12 inches and fastened with paper 
fasteners. Bright-colored paper, on which was 
pasted a picture, formed the cover. The chil- 
dren were given a typewritten list of “picture 
words” found in their reading lesson. Such 
words as house, apple, boy, girl, and dog were 
used. The corresponding picture was found, 
cut out, and pasted in the book, with the name 
pasted underneath. This work called for neat- 
ness and good spacing of pictures as well as for 
ability to fit the words and pictures together. 


Beginning Map Study 
By E. May Cross 


HEN we began map study in fourth- 

grade geography, we first drew to scale 
on the blackboard a map of the schoolroom, 
which faced directly north. The furniture of 
the room was also drawn in, and each pupil 
identified his own desk as being “in the west 
row, second from the north,” and so on. Next, 
using an excellent county road map, I drew on 
a large piece of manila paper a map of our vil- 
lage. On this map, each child located his own 
home, and traced the route used in going to 
church, school, or store, always telling direc- 
tions. Later, neighboring towns with which 
the children were acquainted were added. 

Soon the printed county map was intro- 
duced, the homemade map verified, and the 
map exercises extended. Then we talked of 
different kinds of maps—outline, political, 
physical, relief. We studied these maps as we 
came to them, noting their similarities, differ- 
ences, and uses. 

When we were ready to study state, national, 
and world maps, the pupils understood thor- 
oughly such expressions as “northeast,” “scale 
of miles,” and “boundary,” and the uses of 
various symbols and colors found on maps. 
Latitude and longitude were easily learned. 
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Club Exchange 


Note: The Club Exchange provides a means whereby schools may correspond 
with one another. The insertion of a notice, therefore, carries with it the obligation 
to acknowledge all communications promptly. Notices for the Club Exchange must 


be signed by teachers themselves. 


Club Exchange items will not be published in the June issue, since not enough 
time remains before the end of the term for schools to carry on the desired corre- 
spondence. Notices for the September issue should be mailed before school closes. 
All items are published in the order received. 


California—All grades above the fourth in 
my rural school, in the Imperial Valley, would 
like to correspond with schools in the United 
States or in foreign countries. Address mail to 
Miss Dorothy M. Jones, Ogilby, California. 


Canada.—Miss Gladys I. Ward and her pupils 
of a rural school, Bonnie Doon School District 
No. 4132, Bounty, Saskatchewan, would like 
to correspond with teachers and pupils of 
schools in Alaska, the United States, and other 
lands. 


Colorado—The third, fourth, and fifth 
grades of Oxford School wish to correspond 
with pupils in the same grades in schools of 
California, Kansas, and Honduras. Address 
mail to Miss Dorothy Billings, Oxford, Colo- 
rado. 


Georgia-—The seventh and eighth grades of 
the Bethesda Home for Boys would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, souvenirs, or products 
with pupils of the same grades in the United 
States and foreign countries. This is the oldest 
orphanage in the United States. It was estab- 
lished in 1740, by George Whitfield. » Address: 
Miss Lucy Fleming, Bethesda Home for Boys, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


Idaho.—My rural school is interested in alli- 
gator teeth, jaws, claws, or eggs, and would 
be glad to send any school in exchange for 
such objects volcanic cinders or cactus. Ad- 
dress: Miss Ruby Tyson, Chilly, Idaho. 


Illinois —The pupils of Eggenberger School 
would like to exchange letters and pictures 
with schools in other states and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Miss Bertie M. Nogier, Eming- 
ton, Illinois. 


Illinois —Miss Florence Ziegenhorn’s rural 
school, all grades, Illinois City, Illinois, wishes 
to exchange letters, snapshots, and school work 
with pupils in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 


lowa.—My fifth and seventh grades would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same 
grades in Alaska, Porto Rico, Cuba, and the ex- 
treme southern and western states. The ad- 
dress is Miss Marie Hefel, District No. 3, 
North Buena Vista, lowa. 


Kentucky.—Miss Helen Canada’s third grade, 
McKinney Graded School, McKinney, Ken- 
tucky, would like to exchange letters and 
products with third and fourth grades in 
schools of home and foreign lands. 


Michigan.—The pupils of grades five to 
eight, Brindle School, wish to correspond with 
schools in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Address: Mrs. Olga Widmayer, Rural 
Route No. 2, Chelsea, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—Miss Ruth Danielsen’s pupils, 
all grades, wish to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with schools in the United States 
and foreign countries. The address is Car- 
penter School, Kingsdale, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—Miss Gladys Dailey and her pu- 
pils in the fourth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, Breckenridge, Minnesota, wish to ex- 
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change letters, pictures, products, and curios 
with all the states and outlying possessions of 
the United States, and with foreign lands. 


Nebraska.—The teacher and pupils of Sleepy 
Hollow Rural School, all grades, would like 
to exchange letters and pictures with pupils 
of other states, island possessions of the United 
States, and foreign countries. Address mail to 
Miss Margaret Hufnagle, Utica, Nebraska. 


New Jersey—The pupils of Cheesequake 
School, grades five to eight, wish to exchange 
letters and pictures with the same grades in all 
the states, Alaska, and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Helen M. Campbell, Old Bridge, 
New Jersey. 


North Dakota.—The fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades of Miss Gladys Weeks, Leyden School, 
Backoo, North Dakota, would like to exchange 
letters and products with schools in any one 
of the states, and with foreign countries. 


Texas.—Mrs. Bertha Arnold and pupils, Box 
2233, Wink, Texas, wish to exchange letters 
and products with fifth grades in the United 
States and its possessions. 


Texas.—The pupils in the sixth grade in the 
Methodist Orphanage School wish to exchange 
letters and products with sixth grades in the 
United States and foreign lands. Address: 
Miss Jessie E. Banks, 619 Herring Avenue, 
Waco, Texas. 


Vermont.—The pupils of Number Three 
School, grades three, four, five, and seven, 
would like to exchange letters, school work, 
and products with pupils in the southern and 
western states and with the possessions of the 
United States. Address: Miss Maybelle O. 
Tracy, Tunbridge, Vermont. 


Washington—D. Marion Taylor, teacher, 
and the pupils of the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, and school work with pupils in other 
states. The address is Littlerock, Washington. 


W ashington.—Mrs. Alice B. Mowry’s pupils 
of Harmony School, District No. 52, grades 
one to six, Vancouver, Washington, Rural 
Route No. 1, would like to exchange letters, 
products, and pictures with schools in the 
United States or any of its possessions, Canada, 
and foreign countries. 


West Virginia—My pupils in the fourth 
grade wish to correspond with pupils of the 
same grade in other states or foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Lou McL. Johnson, Johnston 
School, Huntington, West Virginia. 


West Virginia—Miss Susie Thomas, Pisgah, 
West Virginia, and her pupils of a one-room 
rural school wish to exchange school papers 
with rural schools in the United States and 
in foreign lands. 


W isconsin.—Miss Mary Louise Kaminski and 
her pupils, all grades, Number Six School, 
Saxeville, Wisconsin, would like to exchange 
letters and pictures with teachers and pupils 
of rural schools in the United States and for- 
eign countries. 
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Add a thousand thrilling miles 


—dt no 


added fare! | 


 aecgre most Eastern and Mid-western points, on May 

15, the extra charge for including the Pacific North- 
west in a regular California roundtrip will be removed. 
Then you can go West on one route, and return on an- 
other Southern Pacific route and add a thousand thrilling 
miles to your vacation trip for not 1 cent extra fare. 

Only Southern Pacific offers the choice of Four Great 
Routes. Only Southern Pacific’s rails serve many of the 
West’s greatest attractions. Insist that your routing in- 
clude two of the following routes: Sunset, Golden State, 
Overland, Shasta. 

No matter what your Pacific Coast destination let this 
railroad of the West show you all of California—all of 
the Pacific Coast. This is Fiesta Year in California, with 
the Olympic Games in Los Angeles. Probably never again 
in a lifetime will an Olympiad be held in America. 


LOW SUMMER CALIFORNIA ROUNDTRIPS 
{thru Pacific Northwest if you wish} 
Season roundtrip examples: (good leaving May 15 to 
Oct. 15). From New York ed $135.12 to $138.32, Chi- 
cago $90.30, etc. 
30-day limit examples: From New York City $119 to 
$122, Philadelphia $118.50, etc. 


*From most Eastern and Mid-western points 


Southern Pacific 


4 GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 
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Mail to O. P. BARTLETT, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, or 


H. H. GRAY, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


oe 


2 
Sugith 


to your California summer roundtrip 


1 BEML ET Bu 


GO WEST ONE ROUTE, 
ie} RETURN ANOTHER, AND | 


SEE THE WHOLE 
PACIFIC COAST 


It is Southern Pacific’s Four 
Great Routes that make this 
privilege possible. Study the 
map for a moment. Note 
how its lines across the coun- 
try meet to run along the 
whole Pacific Coast—seeking 
out the West’s greatest at- 
tractions. 

Insist that your routing 
include two of Southern 
Pacific’s Four Great Routes. 














My Pacific Coast destination will be... I would like to include in my 
roundtrip the places I have checked. Please send complete itinerary, 
} LOS ANGELES [ } TUCSON 
SAN FRANCISCO | } SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN DIEGO ; } YOSEMITE 
SAN ANTONIO } CRATER LAKE 
| | GREAT SALT LAKE } BIG TREES 
| |] PHOENIX } LAKE TAHOE 
| |] SANTA BARBARA [. } WEST COAST OF MEXICO. 
| |} AGUA CALIENTE . } DEL MONTE 
| ] NEW ORLEANS | } SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 
| } EL PASO . .} TIOGA PASS 
PORTLAND f } GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARK 
| } TACOMA [ } APACHE TRAIL 
] SEATTLE r |] HAWAII [4005] 
} VICTORIA [ } OREGON CAVES 
VANCOUVER, B.C. [ } MAGIC VALLEY OF THE RIO GRANDE 
| ] HOUSTON [ } ALASKA [ ] MT. RAINIER 
Name Address " City 











For nag Go Wes Dye 


an Francisco and Oakland. 
Then South to Los Angeles 
and the Olympiad. You can 
return byeither Sunset Route 
via San Antonio, Houston 
and New Orleans; or Golden 
State Route via El Paso, 
Kansas City and Chicago; or 
Overland Route (Lake Tahoe 
Line). Or you can reverse 


the order, going West by, ‘ 


southern or central rc 
and returning by norghi 
lines. At no extra oy 
can enjoy a Southe; 
steamship voyag 

New Orleans an 
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Nothing tends so much to enlarge 
the mind as traveling.—Watts. 
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[Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Rotogravure Picture Section are devoted to “A Varied Travel Menu to Suit Many Tastes.”] 


“CALEDONIA, STERN AND WILD’ 


By 


KATHLEEN M. 


SIMS 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TEACHER, EsPANOLA, ONTARIO 


(Winner, 6th Prize, 1931 Travel Contest) 


NE day in July, two school- 

ma’ams set forth to see the 
Highlands of Scotland. My com- 
panion was a Scot, born with the 
North Sea at the front door, and I 
am a Canadian from the Great 
Lakes. What could be more natural 
than that we should choose the 
“ship’s way”? 

Said the Scot, “Inverness is the 
watchtower of the Highlands. Let's 
take a long-distance view of our 
route.” So we climbed the tallest 
turret of Inverness Castle and 
thrilled with anticipatory delight. 

To our right was the blue Moray 
Firth fading into the gray of the 
North Sea and lapping the shores of 
the fertile farming district so mys- 
teriously called the “Black Isle.” At 
our feet ran the Ness River, which 
winds through the town and gives it 
such a romantic air. It splashes 
coolly around the isles, joined by 
dainty bridges to form a delightful 
park. But then we looked to the 
left and there were the Highlands, 
peak after peak stretching on into 
the Atlantic. The Caledonian Canal 
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©PHOTOCHROM CO., LTD., LONDON 
INVERNESS CASTLE, SCOTLAND 


ran its length right through the 
midst of the hoary giants. We were 
glad we were going with it. 

Inverness is a town of hotels, but 
there is one bus to take all passen- 
gers to the Canal steamer. I'm 
afraid I teased my Scottish friend 
about this exhibition of thrift. It 
has the advantage of getting all pas- 
sengers there at the same moment, 
and with several shrill shrieks we 
were off on time. 

Leaving Inverness behind, we 
passed Tomnahurich (Gaelic for 
“Hill of the Ship”). This peculiar- 
ly shaped mound is a cemetery. A 
winding road leads to the top, and a 
lovely road it is, although it is lined 
with graves. It ends in an entranc- 
ing comprehensive view of Inverness 
and the Firth. 

Then we went on into Loch Ness. 
The Caledonian Canal is only a join- 
ing up of four lochs (lakes) and so 
brief are the necessary bits of con- 
crete that one seems to be in a river 
all the way. The water of Loch 
Ness is black with depth. The hills 
about it are black too and rather 
dour. Yet there is a strong feeling 
of romantic history and tradition 
on every side. Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, a fugitive from his disas- 
trous defeat at Culloden Moor near 
Inverness, must be hiding in a dark 
ravine, behind that ruined castle. 
At any moment the fiery cross may 
blaze from a forbidding peak and 
the heather prove springy to the feet 
of a kilted company. While we 
were still lost in thoughts of the 
past, we came to Fort Augustus. 

With half an hour ashore, while 
the boat was “locked up,” we hur- 
ried to see the Benedictine monas- 
tery. Its modern walls contain bits 
of the old fort built after the rebel- 
lion of 1715 to impress the Scottish 
chieftains with England’s might. 

From Fort Augustus, we passed 
into Loch Oich. Our Hielan captain 
enjoyed trying to teach us how to 
say its name. My Scottish friend 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“STATELY SAHUAROS LIFTED GIANT ARMS TO THE HEAVENS” 


Apios to Bar Diamonp RaAncuH 


By JANET M. ARMSTRONG 


TEACHER, District No. 13, JouNspurc, New York 


(Winner, 3rd Prize, 1931 Travel Contest) 


E BROKE camp early that 

morning in May—at 3:30 to 
be precise. Earlier still the horse 
wrangler had brought in the remuda 
(mounts to be used on the drive) 
and our horses stood saddled while 
we snatched a hasty breakfast of hot 
biscuits, frijoles and coffee. Then 
we rode to the box canyon below 
the ranch where the five hundred 
steers cut from the herd on round- 
up had been. held overnight. 

The drive to town and the rail- 
road was about to start — the cul- 
mination of a month of furious 
activity on the part of the punchers 
of the Bar Diamond outfit. They 
had combed the New River Moun- 
tains, the chaparral of Bloody Basin, 
the wide range west to Skull Mesa 
and east to the Verde River, brand- 
ing calves and selecting the quota 
of beef stock for shipment. 

Now the steers were gathered, 
night riders guarding them. Plain- 
tive cowboy songs—“Little Joe the 
Wrangler,” “Bury Me Not on the 


Lone Prairie” —floated from the lips 
of dim, shrouded figures on ghostly 
horses motionless in the half-light. 

As we drew near, we noted signs 
of activity. A rider moved out in 
front to point the trail for the herd 
on the drive to Phoenix, the ship- 
ping point. Others loped to the 
rear and set the steers in motion. 

Bawling and jostling, the cattle 
rose, shuffled about uncertainly, 
then set off in a lumbering trot on 
the trail by which none would re 
turn. The cowboys, each clad i 
his most resplendent outfit and rid- 
ing his “top horse,” swung along 
happily, thrilled by visions of 3 
night in town after lonely month 
on the range. 

They would return in a few days 
one of them leading a black and 
white pinto horse; for the git 
astride Rowdy was not coming back 
—at least not for a long time. Het 
cow outfit of “chaps,” “Levis 
broad-brimmed Stetson hat, red 

(Continued on page 61) 
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WHEN you take that long-anticipated trip this summer, don’t forgt 
about our 1932 Travel Contest. Full information sent for the asking 
Address: Travet Eprror, THE Instructor, DansviL_E, N. Y. 
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This is the year for 


EUROPE 


$106 « 


for a delightful crossing 


in modern Tourist Class 


—and prices in Europe 
are at rock-bottom. 





VEN the limited vacation bud- 
E get will take you to Europe 
this year. Via White Star and Red 
Star you travel in the best of com- 
pany, with every comfort, good 
food and jolly times, as low as $106 
one way, $187.50 round-trip. 


And while you are in Europe you'll 
find prices amazingly low. Your 
American dollar goes further than 
ithasin years. It’s literally true that 
if you can afford any vacation at 
all you can afford Europe this year. 


There are NO CLASS DISTINC- 
TIONS on the Tourist Class liners 
deluxe, Pennland and Westernland. 
Their entire former Cabin accom- 
modations (top class) are devoted 
exclusively to Tourist. The only 
steamers of their kind in the world. 


Also, delightful Tourist Class on 
such famous liners as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Olympic, 
Homeric, Britannic, Belgenland, 
Lapland and many others. 


Several sailings each week to the 
principal ports of Europe and the 
British Isles. 


Send for fascinating literature de- 
sctibing our Tourist Class in detail. 


30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and 
Canada. Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, 
NewYork. Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR 


RED STAR 


ternational Mercantile Marine Lines 
bie 
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Travel Department 


Apios To Bar DIAMOND RANCH 
(Continued from page 60) 


inlaid boots, and cartwheel spurs 
would be tied in a neat bundle to 
the empty saddle. She was on her 
way to New York, a journey of 
more than two thousand miles, and 
this, the cattle drive to town, was 
the first stage. But about coming 
back? 

There is a local legend that those 
who drink of the waters of the 
Hassayampa may never rest con- 
tent under dimmer stars than those 
of Arizona. I had drunk deeply of 
that magic draught. I would go 
back sometime, somehow, I was 
sure. It would be “Adios!” not 
“Good-by!” 

Dawn came in a blaze of glory 
as we moved down the trail. The 
sky, a flaming copper color, faded 
presently to silver and turquoise. 
Hills, buttes, and mesas, outlined 
sharply by the sun’s first rays, leapt 
from obscurity into gorgeous life. 
Rising abruptly from the desert 
floor, they wore gossamer tints of 
rose, of yellow, of deep purple. 

The herd ahead, settling to the 
“trail pace,” were revealed suddenly 
as a dull red mass of cattle with 
white faces lowered and ivory horns 
gleaming in the early light. They 
topped a canyon rim, stopped at the 
last water hole. Giant cottonwoods, 
shading the last ranch-house we 
should see,. faded and disappeared. 
Thereafter the desert, austere, far 
reaching, claimed the sun-drenched 
earth. 

Hour followed hour. At midday, 
the sun beat down and was re- 
flected blindingly from the hard- 
baked desert floor. Distant objects 
danced crazily in the shimmering 
haze of heat. Dust devils appeared, 
rushed past, and vanished. Stately 
sahuaros lifted giant arms to the 
heavens. Grateful to the eye were 
green groups of yucca, mescal, and 
| ocotillo. 

So passed three memorable days 
on the trail... . 

Shadows lengthened gradually. 
Sunset—a fiery panorama—came. 
Far ahead, greeted with wild whoops 
by the cowboys, loomed the corrals 
and loading chutes, the end of the 
trail—Phoenix! 

We stopped there for refreshing 
hours, the punchers to revel in the 
rare luxuries of “spring beds,” 
movies, city life viewed with avid 
eyes and tasted by appetites unjaded 
and keen; I to await the coming of 
the Limited, eastbound, and to en- 
joy one last look at the Lon Magar- 


last feast of tamales, tortillas, en- 
chillados—a last lingering impres- 
sion of the “city where winter 
never comes.” 

Preeminently Phoenix is a town 
of beautiful homes, mostly in the 
Spanish style. There is a feeling of 
| (Continued on page 62) 
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WORLD 


TO PORTLAND'S 
ROSE FESTIVAL 
JUNE 16, 17 and 18 


@ In HER wortp-ramovus Rose Festival, 
Portland presents each year a distinctive 
spectacle of great beauty and interest, and 
a reflection of her marvelous climate and 
the friendly spirit of her people. 

Noted for beauty at all seasons, Port- 
land is decked out in her finest party frock 
for this occasion. Trees, shrubs, flowers 
and lawns are never more beautiful. The 
city becomes a great colorful canvas, rich 
in cool verdure contrasting with every 
vivid hue of the rainbow. Gorgeous Ore- 
gon roses and myriads of other blooms 
fascinate the eye at every turn. Nature’s 
master brush lays down an incomparable dec- 


| orative plan. The spirit of hospitality reigns. 


Portland the Rose City, on behalf of the people 
of Oregon, cordially invites you to visit her 
beautiful Rose Festival. 

You'll thrill to the beauty of it all—the floral 
displays such as can be found no place else in all 
this world, the parades, the regatta on the 
smooth waters of the Willamette River, the 
dancing and night entertainment. 

And there’s lots of other things to do! Port- 
land has 21 golf courses, with deep turfed fair- 
ways and velvet greens. Ride over bridle paths, 
through pungent fir woods, over hills and moun- 
tains, almost within the city limits. Climb to 
the top of snow-capped Mt. Hood, 54 miles 
from the city. Every variety of outdoor sport and 
play will be yours to choose from—in settings 
of thrilling, scenic grandeur. 

You'll want to make side trips—motor over 


be ft 
antes f 


The beautiful floral parade, a feature of the Rose Festival, passes in 





review, and the streets are thronged with happy, carefree visitors. 








The historic Battleship Oreges of Spanish-American War fame, 

rides permanently at anchor in Portland's harbor, a center of 

interest for visitors. This view shows spectators on her decks 
watching motorboat races in Festival regatta. 


the scenic Columbia River Highway. See Crater 
Lake, the Oregon Caves, Wallowa Lake. Run 
down to the cool, clean beaches a few hours 
from the city. Swim in the exhilarating Pacific 
surf. You'll like the climate. You'll like beauti- 
ful Portland and Oregon. You'll like the people. 

Come! Make the Rose Festival the feature of 
the best vacation trip you've ever had! If you 
plan motoring, we'll send free road maps; or, 
you have your choice of routes by plane, steanier, 
motor stage and four transcontinental railroads. 
By rail you may take in the whole Pacific Coast 
from points east for the first time at no extra fare. 
Low summer round trip fares May 15, to October 30. 


SUMMER SESSIONS... where it's cool 
(Write direct to the registrar of the in- 
stitution in which you are interested.) 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, June 20 to July 29. 
University of Oregon, Eugene, June 20 to July 29. 
University of Oregon, Portland, June 20 to July 29. 
Post Session, U. of Oregon, Eugene, August 1 to August 27. 


The Nationa! Convention of the American Legion 
will be held in Portland, September 12 to 15. 


ON-TO-OREGON, INC. 
1411-C, Public Service Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
Please send me illustrated literature on Oregon. 
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Canapas Rockies 


~ 


Up over the top of the continent it winds 
—a railroad that carries you through 
Canada’s highest Rockies. Mt. Robson 
with its mighty glacier. White-robed 
Edith Cavell. Pyramid Mountain in its 
startling color and gigantic symmetry... 

Here is more than a trip from coast 
to coast. Here is breath-taking moun- 
tain splendor you will remember always! 

Cross from Montreal to Vancouver 
without changing cars. Or stop off at 
Jasper Park Lodge for riding, fishing 
and golf in the Canadian Rockies. 

From Jasper the famous Triangle T our 
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= | Phoenix was settled in the early ’60’s, 








takes just five days. You go northto Prince 
Rupert through the Skeena Valley with its 
River of Clouds and return to Vancouver 
by boat through the Inside Passage. 
This Canadian Rockies’ trip is an ex- 
clusive feature of the Canadian National | 
Route. Rates at Jasper Park Lodge (open 
June 1st to September 30th) from $8.00 
per day, American Plan. 10% discount 
for twoweeks orover. Write forbooklets. 





ROUND TRIP FARE TO JASPER: | 
$107.08 from Boston; $100.00 from New York; 
$67.50 from Chicago; $73.50 from San Francisco. 


slew. in. Obmerica. 
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Aptos To Bar DIAMOND RANCH 
(Continued from page 61) 


leisure in the air. On the streets one 
sees cowboys from the ranches 
round about, Mexicans, groups of 
Indians, businessmen, and tourists. 
Sunshine is everywhere—on 361 
days out of the year. 

Now a city of 60,000 and over, 


its name suggestive of the fact that 
it rose on the ruins of an older civil- 
ization. Always the shipping point 
and center for the cattle and sheep 
ranches that dot the ‘region, since 
the construction of the Roosevelt 
Dam and its vast irrigation projects 
the town has become doubly im- 
portant as the hub of the great Salt 
River Valley, richest and most fer- 
tile area in America. 

Orange and grapefruit trees bear 
the year round. Finest Egyptian 
cotton, alfalfa (six cuttings in a 
year), dates, olives, figs, lettuce, and 
melons are produced in abundance. 
A curious fact attested by archzolo- 
gists is that in 1200 B.c., or there- 
abouts, a nomadic tribe of aborigines 
from the south settled in the valley 
and dug fifty-foot canals through 
their fields with stone hoes—the 
first-known irrigation system on the 


The train that was to take me to 
New Orleans arrived on time, at 
9:45 p.m. I climbed aboard, full of 
MM pleasant anticipations of the days 


the plains of Texas, an empire in it- 
self, of New Orleans the colorful, 
the exotic, and of the voyage thence 
to New York—my first trip on an 
ocean liner. 


In PuEBLo LaNnpD 
By Myra E. Klock 


Kindergarten Teacher, Lincoln School, 
Westfield, N. J. 
(Prize Winner, 1931 Travel Contest) 


FTER staying in Colorado for 
over a month, we were sorry to 
leave, but we had another pleasure 
in store for us in New Mexico, 
where we were due to take one of 
'the famous Indian Detours. Arriv- 


tion of Lamy, we transferred to a 
bus for Santa Fé. 


In that fascinating city we saw] ®es 


‘a historic church building—the 


San Miguel Mission—and the palace} § 


of the governors, built in 1605, a 
fine example of early Spanish archi- 
tecture. To-day the palace is used 
as a museum. Many artists live in 
Santa Fé. Their homes are in the 
typical Spanish style. 

Leaving Santa Fé, we first drove 
‘to Santa Clara Pueblo, situated in a 
fertile valley. As we approached 
the open square we saw many Indian 
women and children waiting in the 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Here You Can 


Learn to Live 


- « « and PLAY 
While Learning 


You can come closer to enjoying all 

366 days of the year in Colorado than 

you can anywhere else. Colorado has 
cool summers, balmy pe yA he 
things to do, lovely places to go, at 

any and all times. In Colorado, inspir- 

ing surroundings and a trul a 
mate give the energy that makes it find 
and seize the business opportunities of this 
last, great frontier. You will live a happier, 
healthier life here. Come on your next vac 
tion and see for yourself. You couldn't have 
a better vacation. Every outdoor recreation 
is immediately at hand, in the most gorgeous 
surroundings known. All costs are low and 
this summer’s railroad rates are the lowest in 


history. Send coupon for the Colorado story! 
Ask about Colorado’s famous summer 
schools, combining college courses 
with cool vacations 
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Finest Grown in the World KEY 
Micon Mountain Rancher Grshing Mis Segper OS 
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THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION mF 
229 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Send me FREE book, “Colorful Chats 


Opportunity’s Playground,” illustra’ 
natural-color photographs. 
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Feast on the pageantry of lordly old Shrews- 
bury which lifts the curtain of ages. Chester 
and its walls are a unique sight even in this 
ancient land. 

Wales boasts of the loftiest peaks in Eng- 
land and Wales; of beaches rivaling the Lido; 
streams that are the immediate envy of an- 
gers; and fields and forests of unspoiled 
beauty. Charming Harlech gave its name to 
the battle song of Wales. St. David’s Cathe- 
dal contains the remains of Edmund Tudor 
and the relics of St. David and St. Justinian, 

In Ireland, Castleconnell is the favorite 
trysting place of Irish Izaak Waltons. There 
me intensely blue Lough Derg and the pur- 
ple hills of Cork and Kerry. Limerick, the 
constantly besieged. Killarney’s limpid lakes 
overhung by groves of green and bronze. 

At the Gap of Dunloe the Serpent’s Pool 
tecalls the great St. Patrick. Youghal where 
Raleigh was mayor. Blarney Castle adored 
byswains. Kenmare, Glengariff, and Bantry, 
tach a verdant gem of the brightest lustre. 

And if you are planning to visit the Euchar- 
istic Congress at Dublin you will find the sea 
services between Fishguard and Rosslare the 
shortest and most popular route between 
England and Ireland. 


Write for information and literature. 
C. Rayner-Smith, General Agent, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GREAT 


AND 
SOUTHERN 


RAILWAYS OF 
ENGLAND 
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In PuEsBLo LAND 
(Continued from page 62) 


hope that we would purchase their 
pottery, which they had placed on 
the ground in front of them. They 
did not urge us to buy, merely let 
us look it over and make our selec- 
tions. 
black. 
polished. The marriage jugs fasci- 
nated us—one side for the bride to 


bridegroom. After all the purchases 
were made, the women took their 
pieces, placed them in baskets or 
wrapped them in cloth, and disap- 
peared with them. Later we visited 
one of the homes where two women 
\were busily polishing pottery by 
means of a flat polishing stone. At 
the little church we saw most of the 
men of the village beautifying it for 
a fiesta. Inside, we met Santiago, a 
leader among the Indians. 

From Santa Clara we went to visit 
the prehistoric cliff dwellings at 
Puyé. From the top of the ruins, 
reached by ladder, we had a splendid 
view of the surrounding country. 

We followed the Rio Grande Val- 
ley to Ranchos de Taos, famous for 
its seventeenth century mission. 
San Fernando de Taos, where we 
spent the night, was the end of the 
old Santa Fé Trail. There we saw 
the home of Kit Carson, the famous 
scout. The shops had pretty Indian 
jewelry made from Mexican silver 
coins and set with turquoise matrix 
mined near Santa Fé. There were 
also hand-woven rugs, baskets, and 
pottery. 

Early the next morning we drove | 
to Taos Pueblo, largest and most) 
picturesque of all the Indian pueb- 
los. There are two five-storied 
buildings having as background the 
snow-capped Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains. The two buildings are 
separated by a river, and there is 
some feeling between the residents 
at election time but after a governor 
has been chosen harmony reigns. 

I had to go to the governor's 
house to get permission to take snap- 
shots. We visited several homes, 
and bought attractive examples of 
Taos pottery. In one home an In- 
dian artist was painting, but he 
stopped long enough to sing and 
beat drums so that his young nephew 
could dance for us. What grace, 
agility, and perfect rhythm the boy 
displayed as he danced through a 
hoop to the beat of the tomtom! 

From Taos we retraced our route 
to Santa Fé. On the road we picked 
up an Indian, allowing him to ride 
on the running board of the car. 
He was wearing a sheet, as do all the 
Indians of this region. They put it 
over the head or around the shoul- 
ders, and when working fasten it 
around the waist. 





Eprtortat Note: This excerpt from a 
travel story is of particular interest in con- 
nection with the picture on Plate V of the 


Much of the pottery was}, 
It is smoked and afterward || 


drink from and the other for the}! 
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I stood up shouting... 
on top of a charging wave 


en and laughing girls skim 
M the surf in outrigger canoes 
..in bright bathing suits 

they loll under big umbrellas, saun- 


ter along the hibiscus trail . .. swim 
out from coral sands. 


I paddled out on my surf-board to 
where the waves were breaking. 
Trailing my foot in che silky water 
for a rudder. The wave | wait for 
coming... paddle ahead of it, get 
caught in it. Steady! Spray in my 
face, quick balance. Upto my knees, 
my feet! Rushing hundreds of yards 
to shore on top of a flying wave! 
Wind in my fingers, water glisten- 
ing on my shoulders. . .speed . . .che 
biggest thrill there is! 


And there are twenty courses for 
olf, spattered with flowering trees. 
Bring your club handicap for tour- 
naments. Tennis. Polo, with the 
smell of ginger blossoms in the air. 
Fishing for fighting swordfish. Rid- 
ing along old — where princes 
used to ride . . . Long white roads 
winding past nodding belladonna, 
fern trees, coco palms. 


Loafing, the greatest sport of all. 
Rest, where sea and sky warm you, 
lull your senses, completely relax 
ne. Where rainbows at night and 

lossom-haunted winds mingle 
with the strum of ukuleles to teil of 
tropic dreams . . . Hawaian nights 
gone by. ..and other nightsto come. 


Hawaii beckons all year round 
without a word for seasons. Sum- 
mer temperature is seldom above 
85° and the Pacific’s gentle trade- 
winds make that cool. 


Regional Conference 
World Federation of 
Education Associations 


Honolulu, July 25-31 


University of Hawaii 
Summer Session 
June 29— August 9 


Outstanding leaders of 
education from many lands 
will actively participate in 


the conference of W.F.E. A. 


Some of che educators 
who will teach in the sum- 
mer session : Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe, Columbia; Dr. Arthur 


- Jones, Univ. of Pennsylva- 














Less than $300 


All expenses, including comfort- 
able accommodations ashore and 
afloat for a three-weeks round-trip 
from the Pacific Coast need be no 
more than $290. A letter or a wire- 
less phone call direct to our Hono- 
lulu headquarters will bring inter- 
esting proof. 











\ nia; Dr.Holcomb, Harvard 7 


SPECIAL CONVENTION HOTEL 
AND STEAMSHIP RATES 








HAWAII 


TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAN, U.S. A.) 


225-A BUSH 


STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCSO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, on request, mail you Prez, authori- 
tative information about the Islands. For special booklet, illustrated 
in full color, with picture maps, send 10c to defray cost of handling. 
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|““CALEDONIA, STERN AND WILD” 
(Continued from page 60) 


/ || declared, “You may as well give it} 
‘up. To pronounce it correctly one| & 


} 





Here we were one hundred feet | 
above sea level and had to sink) 
to that redundant 
Lochy. 
first sight seemed bare. Closer ob-| 
servation revealed millions of fir| 
trees. They are grown from the| 
cones and are part of the Highland 
reforestation scheme in which the 
Prince of Wales takes great interest. 
Farther along, the woods grew tall 
and straight and we were delighted 
with the golden splendor of gorse in 








\|bloom. A sudden bend in the loch! 


disclosed Ben Nevis. A most de-| 


W\ceiving old fellow is he, for al-| 









Over back + be yond 


— Escorted by Courier— 


Aindian~ 
detours 


by motor-from Santa Fe’s 
transcontinental rails 


across New MexicoandArizona 
Off and on Santa Fe Trains at Lamy, N. M. 


$4 5 ONE DAY—Couriercoach drive to Puye cliff 
dwellings and Santa Clara Indian pueblo. 
$35 


"ao 


TWO DAYS—Puye cliff dwellings, Santa Clara 
and Taos pueblos by Couriercar limousine. 


THREE DAYS—Frijoles Canyon, San Ildefonso 
pueblo, Puye, Santa Clara and Taos pueblos 
by Courier limousine. 


Rates include motor transportation, meals, hotel accom- 
modations with bath and Courier service. La Fonda, in 
Santa Fe —Indian-detours headquarters—is a year- 
round resort hotel. 





Santa Fe Summer Xcursions 


Cut “e Cost 


You will be amazed how far you can go and 
how much you can see—even in two weeks. 














a Clip and ma// coupon_.—~-~-~----- 
Couriercar INDIAN-DETOURS, 1072-A Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free copy of Indian-detours book and map. 


Name 









Address 
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though we seemed almost able to 


> ||touch him, it was some time er Ta 


we sailed past his feet. 

About halfway up his side is a 
It plunges right 
a | es cough the mountain, bringing 
fresh water from a loch on the other 
side to Fort William. Ben Nevis, 
4406 feet high, is the giant of the 
British Isles, and one of the most- 
climbed mountains in the world. 
The view is well worth the climb, 
but far too often the visitor is dis- 
appointed by mist, rain, or snow. 

At Fort William, which nestles at 
the base, we lost some of our fellow 
travelers. They were branching off 
to Skye. 

We boarded another steamer for 
Loch Linnhe. The shores were still 
wild and high and fascinating. We 
passed near the scene of the fright- 
ful massacre of Glencoe, where 
Highland hospitality was used by 
the English attackers until the au- 
spicious moment. On we went past 
towering rock and ruined castle, to 
arrive in the startlingly lovely Sound 
of Kerrera and the thriving tourist 
center of Oban. 

Our day in the happy mountain 
air had made us feel like playing 
Rip Van Winkle. It was the right 
kind of weariness, however, for 
when the sun woke us next morning 
we were full of zest for an all-day 
trip. 

Our ship, a smart little oil-burner, 
|threaded the narrow channel be- 
tween the Island of Mull and the 
mainland, keeping Mull on the 
larboard side. This was indeed 
“Caledonia, stern and wild.” The 
Highlands spread into the sea and, 
undismayed when their heads were 
covered with salt water, rose again 
in rocky isles, with queer names that | 
sounded to me like Schoolboy, How- 
lers, Rum, Eigg, and Muck. 

We docked for a time in Tober- 
mory, the largest settlement in Mull. 
The hills plunged deeply into the 
greenest of glens. The sea pushed 
her way windingly into the hills, 











(Continued on page 65) 





||must be born a Scot, or have a cold| Sie 
in the head.” 


The hills rose sheer, and “ “$i 


Glorious outdoors... the comfort of 


spacious, uncramped living ... swim. 


ming ... dancing ... deck sports.,, 


and sightseeing in foreign ports, 


Go BY SEA71. 


California 


O hum drum when you go 

to California this way! It’s 

great to play all the way when 
traveling from Coast to Coast. 


A wonderful outing full to the 
brim with fun and good fellow- 
ship. Deck sports, swimming in 
open air pools, dancing, gay 
parties, or a good book in a 
quiet, sunny corner. 


Panama Pacific liners make the 
run in the record time of 13 
days. New, and lavishly ap- 
pointed, they offer you accom- 
modations comparable to those 
of the best transatlantic liners. 
And the food? Panama Pacific 
food and service are unsurpassed 
anywhere on the seas. 


Regular sailings from New 
York to Havana, Panama Canal, 
San Diego, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Accommoda- 
tions in de luxe First Class and 
comfortable Tourist Class. 


S.S. VIRGINIA —S. S. CALIFORNIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 





Circle Tours To California 


One way by water, via Panama Pacific 

Line, one way by rail with choice of 

route. Round trips from home town 

beck to home town. Low summer fares. 
Ideal vacation trip. 











ope 
Panama Pacific 
e ALL NEW 
Line 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


STEAMERS 


30 Principal Offices in the U.S. and Canada 
Main Office, No 1 Broadway, New York 
Authorized S.S. or R.R. agents everywhere. 
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SEE THE 


SPANISH AMERICAS 


ON YOUR TRIP BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA 


(EITHER DIRECTION) 


ee neces 


Only Grace Line, through the Panama 
Canal, offers you 10 visits in 7 of the 
absorbing Spanish Americas—a_ trip 

abroad between New York and Cali- 
fornia ... at the lowest cost per day of 
any coast-to-coast water route! 

Specially conducted inland excursions 
into Colombia, Panama, El Salvador, 
Guatemala and Mexico available at! 
slight additional expense; 24 joy-packed 
days afloat and ashore . . . inspiration 
for countless lectures! 

Complete rail-water circle cruise is 
only $300: by rail from your home city 
to either Atlantic or Pacific ports, Grace 


Line to the opposite coast, and back | 


home again by rail. 

“Santa”’ liners sail from New York, | 
San Francisco, or Los Angeles every 
other week. Steamers from California 
visit Havana. No passports required. 
Consult your travel agent or write: 





PANAMA MAIL ROUTE 
New York: 10 Hanover Sq.; Boston: Little Bldg.; Chicagos 
2390 N. Michigan Ave.; New O re Gicoen Gece on and 
Bidg.; San Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los 
Angeles: 548 So. Spring Street; Seattle: Hoge Bidg, 








LAB RA DO R 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Gaspe Coast, Saguenay 
ics Edward Island 
The North Shore 


Known only to explorers and 
pioneers these fascinating 
out-of-the-way ports sur- 
rounding the Great Gulf of 
St. Lawrence have now been 
brought within reach of every- 
One. Delightful summer va- 
cation cruises on excellent 
ships from Montreal. ay 2 


@:: orchestra on the 










New Northland. 
9 to 14 Day Cruises 


$85.00 and up 


Ask any travel bureau or write 


CLARKE 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
19p DOMINION SQUARE BLDG. 


MONTREAL 
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| 
and lost little lochs showed dazzling 
snatches of themselves to the sun. 

We rounded the northern point 
of Mull and on the opposite side 
noticed Ardnamurchan, the most 
westerly point of the mainland. 
Then we turned our back to the 
North, and came to Staffa. 

A little boat ferried us to the tiny 
island so that we might see Fingal’s 
Cave. Both the Cave and the island 

are of basaltic columnar formation. 
| As the Giant’s Causeway in north- 
ern Ireland is similar, the belief 
arises that at one time Ireland and 
Scotland were joined at this point. 
| Our next stop was Iona, famous | 
for its traditions of early Christians 
and particularly of St. Columba, 
who lived and taught there. With 
our purser acting most successfully 
as guide, we explored the cathedral, 
which has been renovated recently. 
_It must be one of the smallest cathe- 
drals in the world, but it is so full 








gious interest that it is visited by 
hundreds of pilgrims each year. Be- 
fore it are some wonderful old Celtic 
crosses which have been lovingly and 
carefully restored. In the grave- 
yard are the tombstones of ancient 
Scottish kings. 

We were loath to leave Iona, but 
Bldg’ | Were very much interested in some 
new passengers. There was a major 
of the Gordon Highlanders, saying 





| good-by after a brief holiday on his 


native heath. There was a group of 
'sturdy Islanders who showed inter- 
/est in nothing, but, none the less, 
| missed nothing. There was a lady 
artist from London with the sweet- 
est of voices and the roughest of 
sheep dogs. There were three fresh- 
faced priests wrapt in a mist of 
thought, and there was a voluble 
housewife returning to Oban. We 
were all on deck to enjoy the sunset 
b we sailed on round the other side 
‘of Mull, and through the Sound of 
Kerrera to Oban again. 

Another dreamless sleep and we 
were on the bus for the South. It 
was a lovely day. Silver mist filled 
the distant ends of the valleys, and 
diamond dewdrops glowed on grass 
and leaf. We wound and rose until 
our engine protested so strongly that 
we had to pause for a while, and 
then we wound our way down 
again to luncheon in Ardishaig. We 
weren't the only ones who liked the 
Highlands. We met many a gypsy 
caravan on its way north. 

At Ardishaig we embarked for 
Glasgow, sliding rather precariously 
between dozens of islands and the 
mainland. 

My Scottish friend and I parted 
the next day, she to the East and I 
to the West. Thousands of miles 
separate us, but some day we shall 
meet again in the Bonnie High- 
lands of Scotland. 





of historic, architectural, and reli-| 









UNION 
PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 


bi: hy 
| ie in ray 


VACATIONS 


FOR 


LESS MONEY 


All costs are cut ... rail fares are down .. . all- 
expense tours also offered at unusually low 
prices. Go West via Union Pacific. We serve 15 
National Parks and more of the West than any 
other railroad, including: 





Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain 
National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Visit the Olympic Games in Los Angeles this 
summer. See all the West while you’re in the 
West. Write today. Get Union Pacific’s list of 
bargain vacations. 


UNION PACIFIC 


J. ?. Cummins, General Passenger Agent 
Room 282, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 





Please send me information and booklets about 
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F YOU READ IRISH HISTORY, 

you don’t need to read the others. Irish History 

is the history of the human race. Come and read 

this marvellous document in Ireland. Read it in 
the Round Towers into which the monks used to 
skedaddle when the Danes got after them. Let every 
“Q” and every “Mac” come to lovely Kenmare and 
see the Bay where his Milcsian ancestors landed. 
Come and see the stone forts on the Great Island of 
Aran where the Firbolgs used to gather when they 
were expecting “tourists” from the mainland. When 
you ve seen these things you'll understand all the 
history in the world and have filled your memory 
with some of the loveliest scenes to be found 
east or west. 


Come to Ireland by a boat that calls at Cobh 
(Queenstown) or travel from London (Euston) 
by the historic Irish Mail. 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice-President 
— Passenger Traffic,( Dept. A.82) LMS Corporation, 
and GS Rlys. of Ireland Agency, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, or from any 
LMS or GSR Ticket Agenis. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GSR 


SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
OF IRELAND 


GREAT 














Creative Art and 
Nature Study 


(Continued from page 47) 


C. How does the fish steer itself? 
D. Do the fins move when the 
fish is resting? 

IV. Breathing habits. 


A. Observe the motions of the 


mouth. 


B. Observe the movement of the! 


gills. 


C. Do the movements occur reg- 


ularly? 
V. Eating habits. 
A. What does the fish eat? 
B. How does it eat? 
| VI. The habitat. 
' A. Does the fish live among 
rocks, among seaweed, or in sand? 
B. Observe the camouflage of cer- 
tain fish. 
Next a notebook was prepared. 
'This consisted of a sheet of stiff 


chipboard cut about 7 by 91 inches, 
|several sheets of black paper, 6 by 
| 9 inches, then several sheets of white | 


paper the same size, and, on top of 
| these, a copy of the outline formu- 
lated for study, all held together 
with a brass paper brad. 

| When the class had arrived at the 
| Aquarium and the first “Ah’s” and 
“Oh’s” had been expressed, each 


| child found the fish he was to study, | 
and began work. With the outline | 


as a guide, he took detailed written 
notes on the general appearance and 
habits of the fish, using the sheets of 
| white paper in his notebook. Then, 
with white chalk on the sheets of 
black paper, he sketched the fish 
freely and quickly. 

This sketching gave the children 
|an opportunity to get a true feeling 
for the movement of live, active 
creatures. Then, too, the fact that 
the fish were alive and moving every 
second taxed the powers of obser- 
vation and memory to the fullest 


| extent. 

Since color is not practical on a} 
field trip, the children took care- | 
fully written notes on the colors and | 


color values of the fish. After their 
return to the classroom they made 
interesting drawings in color. 

After the trip, the principal 


jects were talked upon by different 
children: Why We Visited the 
Aquarium, Our Plans for the Visit, 
At the Aquarium, The Celestial 
Telescope, The Shubunkin, The 


scope, The Black Moor, The Comet 
Goldfish, The Fantail, The Fringe- 
tail, The Starfish, The Sea Horse, 
The Sea Anemone, The Puffer, The 
Black Trigger Fish. While the chil- 
dren talked they referred contin- 





‘ually to the mounted black and 
white sketches which they had made, 
while at the Aquarium. The color| 


(Continued on page 67) 


asked the children to present an as-, 
sembly program to acquaint the|™@ 
other intermediate classes with their | rties. 


‘study of fish. The following sub-| 


Lion-Head, The Black Moor Tele- | 


She 
DODGE 
HOTEL 


North Capitol @ 
E Streets, N. w. 


WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 





Bicentennial Year in Washington 


Memorial Day—Flag Day—a June Pa. 
geant—Fourth of July—Labor Day— 
Columbus Day — Armistice Day — 
Thanksgiving—are all to be specially 
celebrated this year. See the new 
Memorial Bridge to Arlington—the Mt, 
Vernon Highway—the Folger Shake- 
speare Library—the Titanic Memorial, 
Send for information. 





Washington’s Only ‘‘No Tipping’’ Hotel 





Special Summer Rates for Teachers 











Wonder Tours of America 
Will You Be Our Guest ? 


Modern motor coach. Both Mr. and Mrs, 
Bixler as escorts. Best hotels. SEVENTH 
SEASON. All daylight travel. Price in- 
cludes all expenses. Orders on unpaid sal. 
ary accepted. Select eastern itineraries, 
Start from Cleveland. 


(1) Atlantic City (N. E. A. convention,) 
Philadelphia, Washington, Virginia, 

(2) New England. 

(3) “ Dixieland,” Asheville, Ky., Tenn., 
Great Smoky Mt. National Park, 
Carolina, Virginia. 

(4) Washington. Send for Folder 


TheBixler Tours, New Philadelphia,0, 











EVERYMAN’S TOURS 


38 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Four Great Tours—One Price 


$300 


General Tour—5 Countries 
British Isles—By Motor 


Central Euro 
North es Cruise 


| Write or call at once for your copy of Booklet V 


See EUROPE in 1932 

















_Sccceuét An European Tour 


for the Discriminating Traveler 
G5 for $647. Sassi 


DAYS “‘Franconia.”’ Visiting France, 

Switzerland, Germany (including 
Rhine, Black Forest, and Interior), Aus- 
tria, Czecho-Slovakia, the Dolomites, 
Italy and the Italian Lakes, Holland, 
England, Scotland and the Trossachs. 
A REALLY PERSONALLY CON- 





DUCTED TOUR such as this, assures 

your receiving the most for your money 
| pe and returning completely satisfied. Full 
Mrs. Esther &. information cheerfully given. 


Sanger. 
Sanger Tours Cfirago: lil. Phone Randolsh 9 





SATISFIED 
CLIENTS 


all ex 
Da 


First class 
be wm meatee travel. ae Tour- 
‘abin, Organ Enter- 
tainment. Send for booklet. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BorLsTon St., Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE by Motor 


Private party visiting ENGLAND, HOLLAND, 
BELGIUM, FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 
AUSTRIA, GERMANY, by deluxe motor coach. 
All expense tour,including Tourist Class steam 
ship accommodations, $550.00. 

Marion J. Hay, Associate Professor, 
| Florida State College, Tallahassee, Florida 
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Creative Art and Nature Study 


(Continued from page 66) 


lain dormant for a lifetime, had not 
such an adventure awakened it. 
When children can lead in such an 
activity, the interest is always keen- 


drawings were also exhibited and re- 
ferred to during the talks. 
Certainly such a lesson is one 
that will impress itself upon the 
minds of children indefinitely. 
Who can tell what new field of ex- 
sloration may be opened by such a 
study, interest in which might have 


portant, for it is she who inspires, 
advises, makes suggestions, and 
guides the class. 








A Ride in an Airplane 


(Continued from page 26) 


That meant that the engine had|closer and closer to the ground,|J 


sarted. Jack had to jump out of|bouncing a little as they landed. 
the way of the propeller because it} Then they glided to a standstill near 
went around faster and faster. ithe hangar. 

Then Ted manipulated the con- | 
trols on the dashboard, and the plane had made the trip in two hours and 


went along the ground on its rub-/|fifty minutes. An automobile took |% 
It began to go|Ted and the boys to the down-|| 


ber-tired wheels. 
faster and faster, and before the|town district of St. Louis, where 
boys knew it the plane was off the|they spent several hours. They had 
ground and soaring into the air. their lunch, and Ted attended to 
After riding a long time, the boys | the business for which he had ,come. 
saw a large river below them. They Then they went back to the airport. 
felt sure that St. Louis could not be The mechanic had looked over the 
far away. |plane. It was outside the hangar 
“That must be the Mississippijand had been filled with gasoline. 
River,’ said Charlie. | Ted, Jimmie, and Charlie were 
“T think so, too,” said Jimmie.'soon on the way home. They 
Ted flew lower and lower, and reached the airport at about five 
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est, but the teacher's part is im-|} 


Ted looked at his watch. They 0 
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Going-to-the-Sun Highway, 





houses and trees began to look larg-|o’clock, and that evening two happy 
et. He circled around as if looking | little boys told Mother and Father 
for the airport. Before long they |all about their wonderful trip to St. 
swooped down, and gradually came} Louis in an airplane. 


Safe 
Anywhere 


under the 
T. C. U. Umbrella 


If you contemplate a trip this summer, 
it will be reassuring to you to know that 
T. C. U. protection follows you wherever 
you go. 

T. C. U. protects in vacation time—any- 
where. 

Ruth Williams wrote from Anchorage, 
Alaska: “I greatly appreciate your check 
for $100 for injuries received in an automobile accident about 100 miles 
from Fairbanks, Alaska. It will help materially toward meeting my 
doctor bills.” 

Garnet A. Everett wrote from Honolulu, Hawaii: “Thank you for the 
check that came to me in Honolulu, following my recent illness. It was 
very much appreciated.” 

Get the most out of your vacations by taking the T. C. U. with you to 
provide against mishaps. Send for full information. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 


2 oe ee oe ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U. 836 T.C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 








836 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREE—This Identification Tag 
for Your Traveling Bag | 


ransparent cover. We have only a 
limited. number, but they are free to 
teachers 
as long 


Has space for name and address, with | 


l am a teacher in 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 





= carl fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
— | monials. 
COUPON | BAy Mame fe...2....-.................20.s.00 iat cliinnailelinceeetiecinidiniinnebedl 


| My Address is ---:.--.-.--- eccctiodecetrtdnostesetesbsnsssetscesese-cocsecscocoese 
I (This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 





Glacier National Park 


} 
| 
| 


It’s the romantic part of an 
education ... Glacier Park! 


Glacier Park's a post-graduate course in natural history — 
and in the history of the West that used to be. Let geology 
and Blackfeet Indians, bears, glaciers and cowboys play 
their part in the most dramatic vacation you've ever had— 
and the most instructive, the most enjoyable. Summer fares 
from the East are lowest ever. Ask about Escorted Tours. 


Write Great Northern Vacations, Dept. L-5, St. Paul, Minn. 











st Lous” 


‘om Sd, 
EMPIRE <2! BUILDER 


to Glacier Park, the Northwest, and California 
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Beside the cool Pacific... every vacation joy 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIA of 

fers you, any summer, every kind 
of vacation play. But just once in 
your lifetime—this summer—will you 
be able to combine with these joys 
the brilliant spectacle of the Olym- 
pic Games, greatest of world sport 
events. 

The Games are international gath- 
erings of champions and celebrities 
of every sport-loving nation. The 1932 meet- 
ing, the most elaborately planned in history, 
will comprise 135 separate events, July 30 to 
August 14. 

Be here as many of these sixteen days and 
nights as possible. Or come any time this sum- 
mer. This year you need a really great vaca- 
tion, and Southern California will be in gala 
mood all season. 


Costs lower than ever 

Here you'll find rainless days, cool sum- 
mer nights and every kind of play: the blue 
Pacific, pleasure-islands, mile-high mountain 
lakes, all your favorite sports, the foreign 
“color” of Old Mexico, ancient Spanish Mis- 
sions, palms and orange groves. Storied cities 

. Los Angeles, center of this whole play- 
ground, gay Hollywood, Pasadena, Glendale, 
Long Beach, Santa Monica, Pomona, Beverly 
Hills. Something different every day! 

By rail (new low summer fares) from most 





Scenic grandeur * Gay might life 


Send me booklets I have checked below: 


Never again this* 


VACATION 


opportunity! 








a) Free new 64-page illustrated book with complete details (including costs) of a Southern California vacation 
{_} Free detailed Olympic Games schedules and ticket application blanks. 









points in the country, even a two- 
weeks vacation gives you at least 11 
days actually here. And costs while 
here need be no more than those of 
an ordinary vacation. For in this year 
‘round vacationland you escape the 
“peak prices” necessary in short-sea- 
son resorts. We prove these statements 
in a remarkable new book which the 
coupon below brings you free. 


The book outlines, day by day, a summer 
(also a winter) visit to Southern California, 


including over 100 interesting gravure 
photographs, map, information about routes, 





NEW 64-PAGE VACATION BOOK 
OLYMPIC CAMES INFORMATION 





itemized daily cost figures, etc. .. perhaps the | 


most complete vacation book ever published. 
With it, if you wish, we will send, also free, 
another book giving Olympic Games details 
and schedules, with ticket application blanks. 
Send the coupon today. Start planning now! 

(If you wish enother beautiful book, “South- 
ern California through the Camera,” include 10c 
in stamps.) 


Come to Southern California for an un- | 
| forgettable vacation. Advise anyone not | 
to come seeking employment lest he be | 
disappointed, but for the tourist the 7 


tractions are unlimited. 








Old Spanish Missions Movie making 


“the Olympic Games in 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SOE EERE EEE O EEE EERE EEE REESE EEE R ESSE SEER EEE E SEES 


All.Year Club a Southern California, Ltd., Div. KS, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘ 

L} “Southern California through the Camera” (10 cents enclosed) : 

Also send free booklets about counties checked below : 

‘ 

C) Los Angeles Orange {) Santa Barbara (_) Sam Diego H 

_) Riverside L) San Bernardino _) Ventura : 

: 

Name - Street ———= : 
City State - — 


errr rrr rr, 







The Magic Carpet 


(Continued from page 18) 


brought by every group, as were 
coins and pictures. From Holland 
and Czecho-Slovakia came beautiful 
dishes. German toys and _ Irish 
linens shared interest with wooden 
shoes and a lace cap from Holland. 
There were also stamps, letters, can- 
dles, lamps, handkerchiefs, aprons, 
embroideries, and beads. 

At the end of eight weeks the 





children had acquired a great deal 
of information about the different | 
countries; they had found much to} 
admire in each country; and the ex- 
hibition had been enjoyed by the 
visiting classes. Still the children! 
were not satisfied. They were filled 
with a delightful sense of having 
something interesting to show and 
tell others, and they wanted to con- 
tinue the work. The American chil- | 
dren, that is, those whose parents | 
were American, had done little but 
listen and admire. Since they, too, 
wished to share in the activity, it 
was decided to give a play, which the 
entire school and the parents might | 
attend. When the children were} 
jtold that they would have to write 
ithe play and assume entire respon- 
sibility, they were delighted rather 
\than daunted. The group of Ameri- | 
‘can children volunteered to aid the! 
groups containing but one or two| 
members, write invitations and 
| programs, be stage managers, make 
posters for the play, and do any-| 
thing else that they could. 

| Luckily, and without any pre-| 
vious planning, the class had very 
recently had a reading lesson about a’ 
magic carpet, and this gave the chil- 
dren an idea for the play, which 
they called “The Magic Carpet.” | 
The American children contributed | 
the dialogue for the prologue, it was 
approved by the others, and written 
down by the teacher. The foreign| 
groups selected the most interesting 
parts of the work already given for 
‘the class. The selections were voted 
upon by the entire class and the 
most popular ones chosen for use. 
Then the American children ar- 
ranged their brief part in the visit 
to each country. The class wished 
to end the play with a song, the 
words of which should pay tribute' 
to each country and contain the idea 
that home is best wherever it is. | 
Much help from the teacher was 
found necessary in choosing the 
song, but at last a song was com-| 
posed to be sung to the air of “A 
Windmill Song,” learned by the 
Holland group. 

When all the numbers were com- 
_| pleted, the play was as follows. 

The American children, studying 
geography, are bored and fall asleep. 
In their dreams a genie bearing a 
magic carpet (a small bright rug 
brought by a child) visits them and 
asks them to sit on his carpet and 
journey with him. They seat them- 
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EDUCATORS © 


there is an 
Ho tel in 
New York 
that is the 
Headquar. 
ters fo r 
thousands 
of EDU. 
CATORS 





from all 
over the 
world, 





Here they find SPECIAL 


rates and accommodations, 


EDUCATORS ROOM—LIBRARY 
A Hotel in the Midst of the City 
but away from the Noise. Near 
Largest Department Stores. Con- 
venient to Theatres. 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 














For One For Two For Three 
From From From 
$2.50 | $4.00 | $4.50 





PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
28th St. and Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 

















Send for complete 32 page catalogue of 


BOOKS 


on Folk, Clog, and Tap Dancing—Pageantry— 
Festivals—Natural and Rhythmic Dancing. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 67 West 44th St., New York. 











Commonwealth Tours 


$297 europe $785 


Varied Routes, Delightful Hotels, Complete Sight- 
seeing Programs, Expert Leadership, Small Groups. 
Send for booklets of Spring, 


Summer, Near East and All 
-Motor Tours 














— 
Boston, Mass. 


2OPE‘308 


5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES 
See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel. 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 
motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, 
-| sightseeing included. Ask for book of 200tours 
70 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles hy motor, $800 


E TRAVEL GUILD, Inc 


fth Ave, NEWYORK 180 N.Michigon, CHICAGO 








1Fi 








CACTI - CACTI- CACTI 


Cacti and the Cacti seeds should be used in every 
school room for study of plants of the Great Desert 
5 Nice Specimens, blooming size, named, $2.00 post- 
paid. 10 larger specimens named for $5.00 postpaid. 
Catalogue and package of 60 varieties of seed with 
cultural directions, 25c. 


DESERT PLANT CO., 
Box 95, El Paso, Texas. 


a 


WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET- 


TO EUROPE whenand where you want to 
Send us your travel budget. We will submit itineranes 
with suggestionsto fit your needs. WRITE US NOW. 


BETTIE Gio. £. MARSTERS, me 


SS PARK SQUARE BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 


Wedding S52! 


Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - 
N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1046 ChestnatSt., Philadelphia.Pe. 








Station A, 
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Moscow: The Kremlin—= Workers’ Club 


Four days cruising the mighty 


VOLGA.... 12 days visiting 


great cities of the Soviet Union 


An unusual educational and cultural expe- 
rience in the most discussed country in the 


world. Leningrad... 


with its busy port, 


social planning, palaces, and museums... 


Moscow... 


with its scientific 


institutes, 


intense activities, workers’ clubs, and new 


factories . .. Nizhni- Novgorod... 


with its 


mechanical works and the largest automobile 
factory in the U.S.S.R.... the famous Volga 
flowing by many nationalities, traditions, and 


cultures... Stalingrad... 


tractor works. . 
to Moscow. 


with its huge 


. and then return by train 


This Tour $160...16 Days 


Price covers travel in the Soviet Union, including 
first class hotels, all meals, railroad and sleeper, 
cabin on river steamer, autos, guides,interpreters, 


theatre tickets and visa. 


This price does not in- 


clude round trip passage to the Soviet Union. 
Other unusual tours: Moscow and Leningrad, 5 


days, $70: 7 days, $85; 


‘aucasus and Crimea, 24 


days, $240 up; three tours to Turkestan; Round 


the World in 60 Days .. 


Write for Booklet No. CS. 
R 


. leave Chicago July 6. 


INTOURIST, Inc., U. S. 


lepresentative of the State Travel Bureau of the 
U.S.S. R.— 261 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 Boylston St., 
Boston ; 304 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago ; 756 S. Broad- 


way, Los Angeles. 


Or see your own travel agent 


TRAVEL IN THE 


SOVIET UNION 





EUROPE 


sour 8 A DAY 
“TRAV- 
i> a 


See all countries on 
“TRAVAMEX”™ Tours,a 
new, economical method 
of travel, Goindependently. 
all your plans made in ad- 
vance. Tour begins when 
you reach Europe. Choose 
from 10 alluring itineraries ; 
from 15 days for $133 to 35 
days at $300. (Not includ- 
Ing ocean voyage.) Send 
for Booklet 6, 


“AMEXTOURS” means: 
Escorted travel through 


at$Ila pay 
“AMEX- 
TOURS” 





4 


Europe under American 
Express auspices, offering un- 
usual values. 31 AMEX- 
TOURS of varying du- 
rations, costs and itineraries. 
Sample tours are : 

25-day tour at $278. 
42-day tour at $482. 
84-day tour at $941. 
(Prices include steamship 
fare.) Interesting  sight- 


seeing; comfortable accom- 
modations ; flexible arrange- 


ments. Send for Booklet V. | 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


65 Broadway 


New York 








“Ta, EUROPE $222: 


Maiden Voyage deluxe steamer 
GEORGIC—Largest Cabin Liner 
Afloat. 25 days—4 countries—Longer if desired. 
EXCELLENT HOTELS —Lots of Sightseeing. 


Send for descriptive booklet. 


POWERS TOUR 


111 W. Washington, 
CHICAGO. 
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The Magic Carpet 


(Continued from page 68) 


selves cross-legged on the carpet and 
repeat after him this incantation, a 
sort of composite from various fairy 
tales: 

Hocus pocus, dominocus, 
| Magic carpet, fly with me 

Far across the silver sea. 

In (name of country) 

I wish to be. 
They shut their eyes, and on the 
phonograph is played a folk song or 
jsome well-known and distinctive 
music of the country to be visited. 
(Since no Dutch record was avail- 
‘able, children off stage sang “Gold 
and Crimson Tulips” for the Hol- 
land number.) As the music 
ceases, the sleepers wake, rise, and 
walk into the country named, where 
the foreign group is awaiting them. 
In every case the visitors are greeted 
and bidden farewell in the language 
\of the land. During each number 
the foreign child, in some part of his 
‘conversation, calls attention to a! 
striking characteristic of his land.| 
For example, the Dutch child speaks} 
of windmills and storks, and the’ 
‘German children ask the visitors 
|whether they have been through a| 
[toy factory. After saying farewell | 
the visitors again seat themselves on 
\the rug, repeat the incantation and 
sail away to another country. 


The Czecho-Slovakian child taal 


cloth to sell, counts in his language, | 
land sings a folk song; the Swedish | 
child reads a very short story from a' 
Swedish reading book; the Dutch| 
ichild, with an American partner, | 
idances a folk dance, sings a Dutch 
|song, and answers questions asked| 
by the visitors; the Irish child is 
gathering shamrocks and looking for 
a pixy. He tells the visitors an inter- 
esting tale of the “little people.” 
|The pupils in a school in Germany, 
‘under the direction of the small girl 
teacher, sing German songs, count, 
|and read from German first readers. | 
In Italy, the children, on their way | 
\to gather grapes, sing folk songs and’ 
|dance a tarantella, the music being| 
‘on a record brought by one of the 
|children. In Hungary, a school is 
visited and a boy, an excellent lead-| 
er, is the master. There are lively 
| lessons in reading, gymnastics, num- 
ber, music, and story-telling. At the’! 
end of the Hungarian number, the’ 
visitors seat themselves on the rug as 
before, and the foreign groups re- 
turn and arrange themselves on the 
stage back of the rug. The travel- 
ers thank the genie for their trip and 




















‘express a wish to return home. 
| Those in the rear of the stage sing 
| the class’s original song about home, 
and those on the rug, at the end of 
the song, repeat the incantation, re- 
| questing to be taken home. To mu- 
‘sic of “Yankee Doodle” the groups 
|march off stage, and those on the 
rug open their eyes, and find them- 
selves at home. The genie thanks the 
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ROCKIES 


A Mile-High Vacation 
At Very Low Cost 


100,000 square miles of gran- 
deur! Glorious sports! Low rate 
hotel, lodge and sightseeing- 
auto service! 




















And easily reached! Only one 
night from Chicago. De luxe 
Rocky Mountain Limited and 
other fast trains—every travel 
luxury. 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW 
ROUND TRIP FARES 


Direct through service to both Colo- 
rado Springs and Denver. Go one 
way—return the other without extra 
cost. Save time. See more. 


Ask about special rates and arrange- 
ments for shipping your car. 


Delightful all-expense rail-auto 
tours—anywhere West—something 
new in summer outings. 


For details, mail this coupon. 





THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice-President and Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines, 782 La Salle Street Station 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me summer vacation literature. 





COLORADO 


* 





ROCK ISLAN 








1222 
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The Magic Carpet 


(Continued from page 69) 





audience and says that he hopes they 


> Glorious Days 


IN THE | The activities of the children dur- 
jing the working out of the unit 
were numerous, including picture 


CANADIAN study, dramatization, group work 
on topics, practicing songs and 
ROCKIES 






dances for class presentation and for 
the play, making posters and dolls, 
writing invitations for the play, and 
composing a program. 

The following are the most im- 
portant points in connection with 
the subject matter learned: 
Reading— 

Printed lessons dealing with each 
country. 

Geography— 

Climate, animals, plants, surface, 
industries, sports of each country; 
comparison with America. 
History— 

Stories of great men of each coun- 
try: musicians, artists, heroes, dis- 
coveries, etc. 

Language 
High Spots of America’s Wonderland—includ- Folk jin original poems and sto- 


ing Banfi, Lake Louise, Lake Wapta, |'= dramatization, oral reports. 
Art— 
Yoho Valley, Emerald Lake!t— posters, paper dolls, scenes and 


Just what your system craves—the high-line time of | illustrations. 

your life. With dancing, dining and living at castle- | Music— 

hotels—at cosy chalets and chalet-bungalow camps| Folk songs and appreciation les- 
tucked part way up to the stars. Swimming in ex- | Sons. Among the records heard and 
hilarating pools. Riding where you see for infinite enjoyed were O Sole Mio, Funi- 
miles. Sharing—in what royalty has shared. culi, Funicula, Santa Lucia,” 


“Tannenbaum,” Schubert’s “Sere- 


o, 46 ° ” 
Motor transportation—Over 124 miles of Alpine sky-line nade,” “Hunt in the Black Forest,’ 


ena ar ; “Finlandia,” “Peer Gynt Suite,” 
highways—including Banf, Lake Louise, Yoho “Rakoczy March,” “St. Patrick’s 


Valley Wapta and Emerald Lake—with visits to Day,” “Killarney.” “Believe Me, 
Jot nston Canyon, Moraine Lake, Valley of the Ten ‘If All Those Endearing Young 
Peaks, Kicking Horse Pass, Great Divide. You'll |Charms,” and many folk songs and 
breathe deep of keen mountain air, play, dine and | other folk music. 

dance with wonderful people... and be ready | Physical education— 

for the hundred and one “'thrillers’’ of each day. Folk dances, most popular ones 
being learned by whole class 
Where you stop—Part day at world-famous Banff Springs Hotel-- | Spelling and writing—_ : 

2 full days at Chateau Lake Louise, beside the Display cards, invitations, stories, 
loveliest of mountain gems. Then Yoho Chalet- |¢t* 

Bungalow Camp—under the spell of fairy music from Tests— : : ? 
lacy waterfalls . . . at Wapta Camp and Emerald The tests oe simple, since 
Lake Chalet—time for pony trail rides and Alpine | in so short a time it was possible to 


| touch on only the most salient fea- 
climbing—with cowboy guides. Rooms, meals, auto - yee died. 
sportation included in this low cost ee thera year gee 
ft r ‘i 
ae This unit of work developed ini- 


tiative and leadership. Each child 
Take this $60 bargain tour—.o) your way to or from the ieee a sense of suponailiiny 


Pacific Coast and Alaska. Phone your nearest travel agent for “6)4 | and a pride in doing his best, and 
Day Tour” folder and full information. Ask for it right now. Reduced every member of every group did 
Round Trip Summer Tourist Fares—on Canadian Pacific's fast, de luxe | something important for the exhibi- 
trains. A Special Reduced Round Trip Rai! Fare, good for 30 days. |tion and the play. A knowledge of 
other lands was gained and clear- 
ness of expression and accuracy were 


: > learned during the giving of the 
a Na ld a aC IC O - S ;many topics. The questions asked 
| by the listeners after each topic gave 


























AND BREWSTER TRANSPORT Co. {Gray Lines} | much practice in quick thinking 

Canadian Pacific Offices in alll Large Cities, including— and concise expression, and an ease 

“\iwvou ““sotron’ ‘“Surwace runacGcthaia  Mraeoma  ‘WaldinaOns'd |in speaking was developed. Most 
‘Uuevenans” = GaGa «= “antago: “hitoas’ "erat "= Sikwkrads’ | important of all, the children gained | F 
1OS ANGELES KANSAS CITY sAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE mc ass" |an appreciation of their ancestors 





and the lands from which they came, 
and a realization that every country 
has contributed to the development 
and well-being of the world. 


Ask also about All-Expense Conducted Tours to the Coast. Going: Grand 
Canyon and California or Yellowstone and Columbia ar ates or Glacier 
National and Mt. Rainier—also Alaska, Returning: Banft and Lake Louise. 
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SHELTON 

at 49™ and Lexington NEW YORK 

A two room suite may be 
secured at the Shelton for as 
little as $135 per month or a 
single room for $50.00 per 
month. A fine restaurant js 
located on the street floor and 
a cafeteria on the 16th floor, 
adjoining the lounge and 
solarium. 
Shelton guests are selected 
with discrimination. 


Club features (free to guests) are as follows: Swim. 
ming pool; completely equipped gymnasium; game 
rooms for bridge and backgammon; bowling: roof 


garden; solarium and cafeteria on the 16th floor: 


full stocked library with four comfortable lounge 
rooms on the second floor. 





MONEY FOR YQ\)| 


AT HOME 


YOU can earn good money in spare time st 
home making display poe No selling of 


canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com. 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 








Want A Government Job? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United State: 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage, becauseof 
their training and education. Over 20,000 appointments 
during the next year. These have big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. R239, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions now 
open to teachers, and full particulars telling you how to 
get them. 


DON’T COME TO NEW YORK 


Until we help you plan your trip. Let us tell you 
Where to stop—Where to cat—Where to shop-- 
When to play— Where and how to see the wonderful 
things you have always wanted to see. We know 
both sides of the story. Don't let your (rip cost 
more than it should. Write at once for our ques- 
tionnaire (no obligation) so that we may outline 
your daily program, Save time—Save money, 


Dr. R.W. Knickerbocker, 276 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
















in Euro; 
Travel. for the intelioctent elite. Benefit 
from Dr. Keller’ 3 experience with 15,000 
satisfied . ‘“ Your aspirations are ours.’? 
KELLER TRAVEL CLUB 
651 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet B, 


$ SOCIAL STATIONERY 





200 sheets note size, 100 envelopes, good paper; 
name, address peat! printed, $1 cash whee. 
HAMILTON PUB. CO. 





» Make Money; 


WITH A TYPEWRITER 


Forget the de; ener 








iS sta ts, sales . 
ont Ter ae Nnformstce. 


SEND NO MONEY 
world’s best 
LearaToach Bg Ni OEE Pa ee Teta 
oup..seRaiahedite new mae ore 
he E a 10 days’ trial erg te 8 Oy 
LE = ri standa wa 5 Ganrantecs. 
— % we nian once for complete Fret 
——_—_— oor —~ _ 
[iNTERNAtional TrPewiTeR Exc. sicu| 
Chicago 
Gentlemen: P! rope a mtermaiion- — | 
on typewriters shownin full . No obligation tome. 
Name-.............. ‘ - =} 
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New York 








HEN George Washington 
led the first expedition 
ys against the French he 
“<}. camped at a point on the 
Lt——~ National Highway nine 
miles east of Uniontown and erected Fort 
Necessity. On July 4th, 1754, he was 
attacked by a superior force. Under a 
heavy rain the defense was maintained 
until nightfall when a truce was arranged. 
The French offered as terms of surrender 
the honors of war. These were accepted 
and beneath a flimsy tent by light of a 
guttering candle Washington signed them. 
Next morning with flags flying and drums 
beating his little force marched away. 
Today a replica of that fort stands on the 
original site. It will be dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies on July 4th by 
President Hoover. It is one of the most 
interesting of many spots connected with 
the life of George Washington that dot the 
east-west route of Blue Ridge Lines. 
Ifyou plan a visit to Washington during 
this Bi-centennial celebration be sure and 
make your trip one way over the ““Wash- 
ington Bi-centennial Route.”’ Greyhound 
tickets permit this choice of routes. 


See Washi THIS 

tinge, year 
1- CENTENNIAL 
mm ROUTE 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Study of Foods | 


(Continued from page 45) 


$3. Directly or indirectly, all our 
food comes from plants. 





'cise, the more food we use. 
55. The alimentary canal is anoth- 
ler term for the smaller intestine. 
6. Food, on reaching the stomach, | 

is mixed with gastric juice. 

57. Overeating is likely to lead at 
indigestion. 

$8. Alcohol is a food. 

59. We should drink cold drinks) 
|as fast as possible. 
| 60. Carrots contain minerals. 

61. Most animals are very fond of 
salt. 

62. Milk is a perfect food. 

63. Sweet foods should be eaten at 
| the beginning of a meal. 

64. Being angry does not interfere 
with digestion. 





ACTIVITIES 

1. Define: calorie, adulteration of 
food, digestion. 

2. Choose a food you like very 
much. Prepare a talk on it. You 
might tell where it was first used, 
how it is secured, to what group it 
belongs, how to prepare it, etc. 

3. Plana meal. Prepare a poster, 
using pictures showing your meal. 

4. Keep a record of what you eat 
at every meal for a week. Study 
the record carefully. Could your 
diet have been improved? How? 

5. Try to find out how food in 
stores in your community is inspect- 


ed. 


Key To TEst 


Andress, J. M., and Evans, W. A.: 
Health and Good Citizenship 
(Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925). 

Bigelow, M. A., and Broadhurst, J.: 
Health in Home and Neighbor- 
hood (New York: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1924). 

Health for Every Day (New 
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HAWAEE 


$4. The harder we work or exer-! REDUCED VACATION FARES for that 


summer course in Science and South Sea Charm 








‘90 


Severe 


UNIVERSITY 
OF HAWAII 


Summer Session 

Honolulu... June 29 to August 9 
oe 

' W.F.E.A. CONFERENCE 


(WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS) 


Honolulu... July 25 to July 31 
i 


% Science? Hawaii will teach 
you any branch of it in her own, 
enthralling way! Geology in a 
chain of craters .. botany in the 
depths of a jungle. . ethnology 
in the lore of her ancient race! 


2 South Sea Charm? It is all 
around you! The magic of 
‘liquid sunshine’. . soothing 
incantations murmured by the 
surf. . the witchery of a tropic 


the W. F. E. A. Conference. Please check— 
(CD | am interested in W. F. E. A. Conference 


ONE WAY AS LOW AS 
® 





FIRST CLASS 


$ 


CABIN CLASS 


moon, trailing silver scarfs over 
an endless sea! 


3 A voyage of superlative de- 
light —at bargain fares that are 
a travel sensation! Three giant 
liners, ““Mariposa,”’ ‘‘Monterey”’ 
and ‘‘Malolo” cross from Cali- 
fornia to Honolulu in less than 
five days. For more prolonged 
enjoyment of that enchanted 
southern route, sail on the 
“Maui,” “‘Matsonia”’ or ‘’City of 
Los Angeles.’’ Departures every 
few days from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


2 Before you do any vacation 
buying, get FULL particulars 
of this travel bargain. . at your 


agency or our offices. 


MATSON LINE 
LASSCO LINE 


535 Fifth Avenue . . . New York 
215 Market Street . . San Francisco 
230 No. Michigan Avenue Chicago 
730 South Broadway .. Los Angeles 





{ C1 am interested in University of Hawaii Summer School. 














York: Silver, Burdett & Co., . ieee LN 3 wa Oe 
mer — 1924). ! Address - —— ~. 
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Vacations 


Can you talk when conversation turns to travel? 
Store up experiences this summer... Y ellowstone 
Park (thru Gallatin Gateway), Black Hills, 
dude ranches, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Puget Sound, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, 
Olympic Peninsula, Victoria, Vancouver, on to 
Alaska. Return via Canadian Rockies or Cali- 
fornia—Grand Canyon, Colorado. 


Travel independently. Round trip fares—lowest 
ever. Or join an all-expense tour. 


All-Expense Tours 
$141.00 to $593.00 


9 days to 5 weeks. Jolly companions, sight- 
seeing, dancing, bridge—arranged by experi- 
enced couriers. Just like a big house party. 
Prices above apply from Chicago. Proportion- 
ately priced tours from your home town. Many 
tours to choose from. 


Take the roller-bearing Olympian. ..the soot- 
less, cinderless, electrified route—scenically 
supreme. Let us help you plan a money-sav- 
ing trip. You'll have the time of your life as 
well as a great experience. 


Complete information gladly furnished—write 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
Passenger Traffic Manager | 


832 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 1500-20 
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A Study of Foods 


(Continued from page 71) 


Haviland, M. S.: 
“Modern Physiology, 
and Health” (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1921-22). 


Good Neighbors, | 
Hygiene, | 





Health Habits (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1924). 

The Body in Health (Ney 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1924) 





O’Shea, M. V., and Kellogg, J. H.:| Winslow, C. E. A.: Healthy Living 


Health and Cleanliness (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1924). 


(New York: Charles E. Merril 
Co., 1920). 





Learning to 


Draw Trees 


(Continued from page 36) 


in calling attention to the damage 
done to trees by fire, and to the 
mutilating of trees by thoughtless 
people. 

Large demonstration drawings 
made on the blackboard help to in- 
terest children in tree drawing. Sev- 
eral trees drawn while the children 
watch, giving advice or suggestion, 
are helpful. Start drawing the tree 
from the ground up, making the 
branches come from the trunk. In 
this way the trunk grows as the 
branches and twigs are put on. All 
work should be erased before the 
children begin their own drawing. 

Trees of the same species may vary 
in shape and growth, but each kind 
has certain characteristics which 
make it recognizable, even when 
such definite differences as bark, 
leaves, and seeds are not shown. The 
drawings reproduced with this arti- 
cle show some tree shapes. 





The poplar has an aspiring lift to 
its branches, all of which reach up. 
ward. In the fall it is a pale gold, 

An old apple tree is spreading and 
generous, stretching out its branche; 
with their load of fruit. 

The evergreen is an accent in th 
landscape all the year around. |p 
summer its deep, cool green is a foil 
toe other trees, and in winter it adds 
variety to the leafless woods. 

A young maple is a lovely pointed 
tree, beautifully symmetrical. |p 
autumn its colors range through ye- 
low, orange, and red. 

The white birch is a wilding tree. 
It takes various forms of growth as 
it matures, but the younger trees 
are generally tall and slender with 
delicate branches. The white trunk, 
of course, is characteristic of it. 

The elm is a beautiful shade tree, 
Its graceful branches are often in 
the form of an umbrella. 








LAND O’ 


Tumultuous in its mountains, peace- 
fulinitsvalleys;summerinits bloom- 
ing flowers, winter in its snow- 
capped peaks; quaint in its folk 
and customs, modern in its hotel 
and travel facilities, Switzerland is 
a land of contrasts that astound, 
amaze, fascinate and spellbind. 

By all means, visit 


MAGIC 


will carry you to every point of 
interest in this Land o' Magic. 
And the cost is surprisingly small 
..+ Just do it scientifically... 
always follow a comprehensive 
itinerary* and purchase the right 
ticket. For free expert advice and 
suggestions write for Booklet NI 
Swiss Federal Railroads, 











Switzerland and let DISTANCE FROM 47 5 Fifth Ave., New York. 
: ° PARIS - - 7 hours r ’ Cf 

the Swiss Railways LONDON .- 14 hours *Sample itinerary: Lauvsanne- 
* BERLIN - - 17 hours Ouchy, Berne, Thun, Montreux and 
system be your magic MUNICH - 5 hours Villars on the Simpion line, Zermatt- 
carpet! Safel iftl VIENNA - 12 hours Gornergrat,and Furka-Oberalp, via 
ae s ~ ft Y GENOA -5"% hours the Loetschberg to Interlaken inthe 
cleanly and comfortably ROME - - 13 hours Bernese Oberland, Jungfravioch, 
ene a NAPLES - 17 hours thence Lucerne — Zurich —fo 

these electrified lines sepene. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Creative Listening to Music 


(Continued from page 52) 


The words for this theme, given 
below, were written by one of the 
boys, and were chosen as the model 
for the music notebooks. 


Very lively 
A wee ~ - 
oe 


Oh, see merun up to the top, and 























~~ 

~ 

S- ee. me. 

an © —*—+++ 
t —-_ ct cS coe 0 Neues 
os I os 
i" 1 mee Cama 8 
it Rae “ - 

climb and climb un - til I drop. 


By the close of the third week of 
the term, the entire school above the | 
primary grades was singing and 
whistling Beethoven themes and 
trying to make little songs to fit 
them; and the principal decided to 
buy for the school the complete set 
of phonograph records of the First 
Sym phony. 

The concluding theme of the 
symphony presented a difficult prob- 
lem, and one which would have 
been impossible for sixth-grade chil- 
dren had not the previous lessons led 
up to it. The stronger members of 
the class worked out some good 
texts, but about one third of the 
class failed on the latter half of the 
long theme. It was decided, there- 
fore, to use only the first half as a 
class problem. 


The words which appear with the 


theme represent the united effort of | 


the class in a socialized recitation. 
They were adopted as the notebook 
model, and express very well the sig- 
nificant character of the music. 


Slow 
C Py te re . 
Aa | ee ~ 
Citthiuie= 2: os Qe Se 











Let me goon up. Let me go on up 


lent 








ev “4 a 
high. Let me go on high-er still 


In the foregoing project, there 


was primarily the joy of achieve- 
ment. Much desirable knowledge 
was attained, and the children 
learned to appreciate the close cor- 
respondence between music and 
words, thus acquiring an under- 
standing of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the art song—a form of 
composition which has an important 
place in music education. 


Some consideration of the sym- 


phony should be given in any 
scheme of music education. Recog- 
(Continued on page 74) 

















CEDAR 


ON LAK 





Finest Bathing Beach in the World 


Unexcelled Cuisine . . 
Dance to a splendid Orchestra 


Perfect Sanitation . 
Ample Garages . 
Easily reached by Rail... 


Ask for our New Folder 


rates and details for 


Teacher's Name 





BECKONS AT VACATION-TIME 





Hotel Breakers and New Bon Air Annex 
(Open June 12 to Sept. 5, 1932) 


Largest Hotels on the Great Lakes . 
- Moderate Prices 

...» Play Tennis and Golf 
Fishing, Boating... All recreational attractions 

. . Sun, Shade and Sand 

.. Free Parking for 6,000 Cars 


Daily steamers from Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo and Buffalo 


MAIL IN THIS SPECIAL TEACHERS’ COUPON AT ONCE 


THE G. A. BOECKLING CO., Cedar Point, Sandusky, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your special folder on Cedar Point, with 


Number of Teacher: : 


TT ictionieacsicisteds siiresiiniansduiirhidaciciadeinaakianascakdass 


POINT 


E ERIE 


. all Outside Rooms 


Interurban . . . Automobile 


. .. Low Weekly Rates for Teachers 


























Climax o 


‘Travel Lixperience 


Photo by 
Lieut. Geo, R, Johnsen 


23-Day Cruise to Peru and return 


*295 First Class 


it’s easy and inexpensive to visit 
amazing, paradoxical Peru .. . 
where the greatest antiquity 
meets the most modern cosmo- 
politan gaiety ... where there is 
every scene and climate, from 
the towering peaks of the snow- 
capped Andes to the warm, yel- 
low sands on the shores of the 
placid blue Pacific. Here, indeed, is limitless inspiration and material 
for study courses or lectures on a great variety of subjects! 

You will be fascinated by the astounding ruins of the ancient Incan 
Empire. You will delight in the glamorous charm of Lima, glittering 
City of the Kings, one of the most beautiful and richly cultured cities 
of the world . . . composite of Paris and old Madrid . . . with magnificent 
palaces, hotels, boulevards, smart cafes, opera, race tracks, and nearby 
bathing resorts. 


Go in luxury... 
economically ! 


You goin the utmost luxury and 
comfort, for your splendid ship 
is one of Grace Line’s famous 
“Santa”? Fieet—newest, largest 
and fastest liners to South Amer- 
ica’s West Coast. All staterooms 
are outside; every imaginable service, comfort and amusement is 
provided. 

You pass through the Panama Canal. As you sail southward, shore 
visits alternate with days at sea... nights of music, dancing. North- 
bound, too, there are calls at places of high spot interest . .. with a 
liberal visit in gay Havana. 

$295 covers First Class accommodations and all necessary shipboard 
expenses; shore expenses additional. Saturday sailings from New York. 
No passports. Other Grace Cruises to 
Chile or "Round South America. Con- 
sult your travel agent or Grace Line. 


GRACE LINE 


New York: 10 Hanover Square; Boston: Little 
Building; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Avenue; 
New Orleans: Queen and Crescent Building; 
San Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 548 
South Spring Street, Seattle: Hoge Building 
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“Vacations. 


Can you talk when conversation turns to travel? 
Store up experiences this summer... Y ellowstone 
Park (thru Gallatin Gateway), Black Hills, 
dude ranches, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Puget Sound, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, 
Olympic Peninsula, Victoria, Vancouver, on to 
Alaska. Return via Canadian Rockies or Cali- 
fornia—Grand Canyon, Colorado. 


Travel independently. Round trip fares—lowest 
ever. Or join an all-expense tour. 


All-Expense Tours 
$141.00 to $593.00 


9 days to 5 weeks. Jolly companions, sight- 
seeing, dancing, bridge—arranged by experi- 
enced couriers. Just like a big house party. 
Prices above apply from Chicago. Proportion- 
ately priced tours from your home town. Many 
tours to choose from. 


Take the roller-bearing Olympian. ..the soot- 
less, cinderless, electrified route—scenically 
supreme. Let us help you plan a money-sav- 
ing trip. You'll have the time of your life as 
well as a great experience. 


Complete information gladly furnished—write 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
832 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Study of Foods 


(Continued from page 71) 


Haviland, M. S.: Good Neighbors, | Health Habits (New York: 
“Modern Physiology, Hygiene,; The Macmillan Co., 1924). 
and Health” (Philadelphia: J. B.| ———The Body in Health (Ne 
Lippincott Co., 1921-22). York: The Macmillan Co., 1924) 
O’Shea, M. V., and Kellogg, J. H.:| Winslow, C. E. A.: Healthy Livin 
Health and Cleanliness (New| (New York: Charles E. Merrjj 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1924).| Co., 1920). 








Learning to Draw Trees 
(Continued from page 36) 


in calling attention to the damage 
done to trees by fire, and to the 
mutilating of trees by thoughtless | 
people. 

Large demonstration drawings 
made on the blackboard help to in- 
terest children in tree drawing. Sev- 
eral trees drawn while the children 
watch, giving advice or suggestion, 
are helpful. Start drawing the tree 
from the ground up, making the 
branches come from the trunk. In 
this way the trunk grows as the 
branches and twigs are put on. All 
work should be erased before the 
children begin their own drawing. 

Trees of the same species may vary 
in shape and growth, but each kind 
has certain characteristics which 
make it recognizable, even when 
such definite differences as bark, 
leaves, and seeds are not shown. The 
drawings reproduced with this arti- 
cle show some tree shapes. 


The poplar has an aspiring lift ty 
its branches, all of which reach up. 
ward. In the fall it is a pale gold, 

An old apple tree is spreading anj 
generous, stretching out its branche 
with their load of fruit. 

The evergreen is an accent in th 
landscape all the year around. 
summer its deep, cool green is a foi 
te other trees, and in winter it adds 
variety to the leafless woods. 

A young maple is a lovely pointed 
tree, beautifully symmetrical. |) 
autumn its colors range through ye. 
low, orange, and red. 

The white birch is a wilding tree, 
It takes various forms of growth x 
it matures, but the younger tree 
are generally tall and slender with 
delicate branches. The white trunk, 
of course, is characteristic of it, 

The elm is a beautiful shade tree, 
Its graceful branches are often in 
the form of an umbrella. 











LAND O’ 


MAGIC 


will carry you to every point of 
interest in this Land o' Magic. 
And the cost is surprisingly small 
... Just do it scientifically... 
always follow a comprehensive 


Tumultuous in its mountains, peace- 
fulinitsvalleys;summerinits bloom- 
ing flowers, winter in its snow- 
capped peaks; quaint in its folk 
and customs, modern in its hotel 
and travel facilities, Switzerland is 
a land of contrasts that astound, 
amaze, fascinate and spellbind. 


itinerary* and purchase the right 
ticket. For free expert advice and 
suggestions write for Booklet Ni 


By all means, visit Swiss Federal Railroads, 











Switzerland and let DISTANCE FROM 47 5 Fifth Ave., New York. 
: . PARIS - - 7 hours y g 

the Swiss Railways LONDON - 14 hours *Sample itinerary: Lausanne- 
. BERLIN - - 17 hours Ouchy, Berne, Thun, Montreux and 
system be your magic MUNICH ~ 5 hours Villars on the Simplon line, Zermatt- 
carpet! Safely, swiftly, VIENNA - 12 hours Gornergrat, and Furka-Oberalp, vie 
GENOA - 54 hours the Loetschberg to Interlaken ir the 
cleanly and comfortably ROME - - 13 hours Bernese Oberland, Jungfraujoch, 
eg: ° NAPLES .- 17 hours thence Lucerne — Zurich —to 

these electrified lines igen. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Creative Listening to Music 


(Continued from page 52) 


The words for this theme, given 
below, were written by one of the 
boys, and were chosen as the model 
for the music notebooks. 


Very lively 











Oh, see merun up to the top, and 
“ao ~ 
peewee ttt 
H imi 


——s ttt —————— 
ae — 
cy I c Cc C 
climb and climb un - til 

















I drop. 


By the close of the third week of 
the term, the entire school above the 


primary grades was singing and | 


whistling Beethoven themes and 
trying to make little songs to fit 
them; and the principal decided to 
buy for the school the complete set 
of phonograph records of the First 
Sym phony. 

The concluding theme of the 
symphony presented a difficult prob- 
lem, and one which would have 


been impossible for sixth-grade chil- | 


dren had not the previous lessons led 
up to it. The stronger members of 
the class worked out some good 
texts, but about one third of the 
class failed on the latter half of the 
long theme. It was decided, there- 
fore, to use only the first half as a 
class problem. 


The words which appear with the 
theme represent the united effort of | 
the class in a socialized recitation. 
They were adopted as the notebook 
model, and express very well the sig- 
nificant character of the music. 











Slow | 
— “a ~ 
tA —- NN NN 
£4 fe ee 000 el 
my) 

Oh, let me go! Let me go on. 
E — + 3 

ev — 
Let me goon up. Let me go on up 
low 








ev ye 
high. Let me go on high-er still 


In the foregoing project, there 


was primarily the joy of achieve- 
ment. Much desirable knowledge 
was attained, and the children 
learned to appreciate the close cor- 
respondence between music and 
words, thus acquiring an under- 
standing of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the art song—a form of 
composition which has an important 
place in music education. 

Some consideration of the sym- 
phony should be given’ in any 
scheme of music education. Recog- 

(Continued on page 74) 











CEDAR 


ON LAKE ERIE 


BECKONS AT VACATION-TIME 








Finest Bathing Beach in the World 


Unexcelled Cuisine . 
Dance to a splendid Orchestra 


Perfect Sanitation . 


Ample Garages . 
Easily reached by Rail. . 


rates and details for 


Teacher's Name 








(Open June 12 to Sept. 5, 1932) 


Largest Hotels om the Great Lakes. . 

. « Moderate Prices 

...+ Play Tennis and Golf 

Fishing, Boating... All recreational attractions 

. . Sun, Shade and Sand 

.. Free Parking for 6,000 Cars 

. Interurban . . . Automobile 

Daily steamers from Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo and Buffalo 
Ask for our New Folder... Low Weekly Rates for Teachers 


MAIL IN THIS SPECIAL TEACHERS’ COUPON AT ONCE 


THE G. A. BOECKLING CO., Cedar Point, Sandusky, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your special folder on Cedar Point, with 


“Number of Teachers _ 





POINT 


Hotel Breakers and New Bon Air Annex 





. all Outside Rooms 























Climax o 


‘Travel bxperience 





| 23-Day Cruise to Peru and return 


$295 First Class 


it’s easy and inexpensive to visit 
amazing, paradoxical Peru .. . 
where the greatest antiquity 
meets the most modern cosmo- 
politan gaiety ... where there is 
every scene and climate, from 
the towering peaks of the snow- 
capped Andes to the warm, yel- 
low sands on the shores of the 
placid blue Pacific. Here, indeed, is limitless inspiration and material 
for study courses or lectures on a great variety of subjects! 

You will be fascinated by the astounding ruins of the ancient Incan 
Empire. You will delight in the glamorous charm of Lima, glittering 
City of the Kings, one of the most beautiful and richly cultured cities 
of the world . . . composite of Paris and old Madrid . . . with magnificent 
palaces, hotels, boulevards, smart cafes, opera, race tracks, and nearby 
bathing resorts. 


Go in luxury... 
economically ! 


You go in the utmost luxury and 
comfort, for your splendid ship 
is one of Grace Line’s famous 
**Santa”’ Fleet—newest, largest 
and fastest liners to South Amer- 
ica’s West Coast. All staterooms 
are outside; every imaginable service, comfort and amusement is 
provided. 

You pass through the Panama Canal. As you sail southward, shore 
visits alternate with days at sea ... nights of music, dancing. North- 
bound, too, there are calls at places of high spot interest . . . with a 
liberal visit in gay Havana. 

$295 covers First Class accommodations and all necessary shipboard 
expenses; shore expenses additional. Saturday sailings from New York. 
No passports. Other Grace Cruises to 
Chile or "Round South America. Con- 
sult your travel agent or Grace Line. 


GRACE LINE 


New York: 10 Hanover Sq ? B Little 
Building; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Avenue; 
New Orleans: Queen and Crescent Building; 
San Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 548 
South Spring Street, Seattle: Hoge Building 
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tbecaune ition EUROPE’S 
MOST INTERESTING 


Germany is the new travel fashion. 
More and more Americans go there. 


and new architectural wonders; old 
towns and great modern cities; me- 
dieval folk festivals or international 
social events; opera and sports; mu- 
seums and the Goethe Centenary; 
snow mountains or sunny seashore; 
famous health resorts, fine transpor- 
tation, sincere hospitality. 





eling in Germany. Prices are greatly 
reduced. No visa fee. No landing 
: charges. Use coupon for booklet. 


“ss 2 2 @ ee eee eee ee ee ee ~“ 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE } 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Please Send Booklet 55 


loung tO Curops'meano gong tb 


GERMANY 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





« CITY, 








COUNTRY 


Why all this stir? Americans find | 
Germany Europe's most interesting | 
country. Because of: Ancient castles | 


It is romantic to be thrifty while trav- | 
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Creative Listening to Music 
(Continued from page 73) 


nition of themes is the first step, and 
belongs to intermediate grades. De- 
velopment of thematic material af- 


adolescents, and may be introduced 


er understanding of this greatest 
form in music comes in mature 
years, and results from listening ex- 
perience. The joy which comes 








i 
fords wholesome mental exercise for | 
in junior high-school classes. Broad- | 
|to which she has kindly called our atten. 





from being able to follow the ideas 
in a symphony is immeasurable. 


EprtortaL Note: A summary of the ma. 
terial previously presented will constitute 
Mrs. Fryberger’s concluding article. 


EpIToRIAL CORRECTION: 
made in Mrs. Fryberger’s March article, 


An error was 


tion, and we hasten to correct it. The 
melody from “The Cuckoo in the Depths of 
the Wood,” given in the third column on 
page 36 as “si, do, re, si,” should have been 
given as “ti, do, re, ti.” 





In the following years, although 
he remained pre-eminently a painter 
of portraits, Sargent painted murals 
and landscapes. He sketched in 
the Mediterranean countries, accom- 
panied by his sister, who was gifted 
in water colors. Her enthusiasm for 
this medium was such that he 


scenes in Spain, Italy, and Morocco. 
To enumerate the great men and 
women who enjoyed Sargent’s soci- 
ety and those who posed for their 
portraits would be to recount a long 
list of personages. Among his por- 
traits of note in this country are 
“The Four Doctors,” “The Three 
Graces,” “James Whitcomb Riley,” 
“Mr. and Mrs. Field,” “Madame X,” 
“Robert Louis 
“Charles W. Eliot.” 


adopted it, doing water colors of | 


“Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose’ —Sargent 
(Continued from page 14) 


Sargent knew his craft perfectiy, 
and was a master at form. He was 
interested in shapes and things, and 
he possessed great insight into the 
personalities of his sitters. 

In 1924, Sargent held an exhibi. 
tion of his portraits and some of 
his sketches in New York. The ex- 
hibit met with great success, and 
proved what John Van Dyke had 
said of the artist: “He observes 
rightly and records truly.” 

A man who had lived richly and 
fully, and one who gave much to the 
world of art, John Singer Sargent 
idied in 1925. Artists to-day honor 





— feeling sure of his place among 


the immortals. 


EpirortaL Note: In June, our cover 


” sas “ . ” > : 
Vv n nd | painting, “A Holiday,” by Potthast, will be 
Stevenso . and | the subject of Miss Eckford’s picture study 


lesson. 





A delightful 


economical 


vacation for teachers 











This year spend your vacation where you won’t 
have to spend all your money. Load your bags 
aboard a Great Lakes Transit liner and your load 
of vacation worries is over. From then on, the 
palatial ship becomes your floating home for many 
days of delightful sailing through regions rich in 
beauty . . . steeped in historical lore. 


You'll spend joyful, restful hours on deck. You’ll 
eat meals that make you sigh with satisfaction. 
You'll meet new friends and see new iands of en- 
chantment. You'll come home relaxed, refreshed, 
ready for the fall term rejoicing that your Great 
Lakes trip was the prime vacation of them all. 


INCLL DING MEALSs AN 


S.S. TH 
STOPS aT auy poNeSTA 


PRINCIP. 
FREQUENT Salting” Ts 


D Beaty 





GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


FREQUENT SAILINGS FROM 


Cleveland 
Houghton 


Buffalo Detroit 


Duluth 


Mackinac Island 
Chicago 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Milwaukee 


For fall information apply any Tourist or Railroad Agent or J. F. Condon P.T.M. 
120 Delaware Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 











Make applications 


Subscription Dept. 
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Agents Wanted 


To Represent 


~ Che INSTRUCTOR 


Other Leading Magazines 


in each locality, also at Institutes, 
Associations, Conferences, and 
Other Teachers’ Meetings. 


Liberal Commissions Allowed 


sure receiving assignment desired. | 

Sample copies and all necessary sup- 

plies and instructions furnished free. 
Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| 


AT ONCE to in- 


Dansville, N. Y. 
— 
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Enter the Major General | 


(Continued from page 34) 





ideas | J the world are upon General | 


LAFAYETTE—France is in a most 
le. Washington at this hour; his praise | 


unhappy state, and I feel that it is 


The 





















he ma. | js upon every lip. Yet the praises| my duty to return as soon as pos- 
stitute | thus meted out to him fall far short | sible. My work here is done. 
cr was of his deserts. MRS. WASHINGTON—America will 
article, MRS. ms gn Ml aba ig Sho re your —_ a | Vi * 
- 1 am not surprised at what George has | General Lafayette. Your name wi t 4 
othe p done, for he was always a good boy. | ever be linked with the name of my | t a m i rm 
re been | (Mrs. Washington’s historic reply|son in the history of our struggle | 
to the General’s praise of her son.] | for independence. 
LAFAYETTE—I have heard no| LAFAYETTE (bowing gravely)— | 
higher praise of your son, Madam,/|I could desire no greater reward, t t f b 
a you render him in those words. | Madam, no greater "to What lit- .¢ & n e n Oo r G n 
LAWRENCE (examining the sword | tle I have been able to do has been | 
with awesome interest)—Did you | the source of great happiness to me. 
—_ carry this sword at Yorktown? The love of liberty, Madam, is the | 
= LAFAYETTE—It was my father’s | commanding passion of my soul. | h os x 
8, and | word. He was a soldier, too. (He| LAWRENCE (strutting nd to the | a s e e n m e Cc s U re 
0 the lays bis hand on the sword, rever-| bench)—I am going to show this 
a ently.) He was killed in battle|sword to Mother! She has never 
xhibi- when I was a lad. (There is a slight | seen a French sword in all her life! | 
me of | ence, all looking down at the | (He goes out, at left.) 
he ex. word.) Would you like to wear} MRS. WASHINGTON (smiling as she | 
» and my father’s sword? (He buckles | looks after Lawrence)—How soon | 
e had | ibe belt about Lawrence’s waist, | boys learn to love glory! 
serves I smilingly, sw replaces the sword (Pom pey enters at right, — FTER two years of investi- groms 
in its scabbard.) There you are! stealthily beside the fence, impelled A ih ial ee 120 
ly and LAWRENCE—It is a very fine| by curiosity. He bowers peeping | ; gation, one of the nation’s too 
tothe | word. Thank you, sir! When I through the fence.) foremost nutrition laboratories eo 
argent row to be a man I think I shall buy| mrs. WASHINGTON (continuing) | },. + * 
honor Faerd like this. (He walks away,|—My daughter, io Lewis, will | sg peaches # report” of the " 
mong | and struts about the garden.) wish to serve you a cup of tea, Gen- | Vitamin B content of a com- 4° 
MRS. WASHINGTON—I hope your | eral. (She rises, workbag and knit- | ercial bran. We quote from 20 
watt | wife and family are well, General. | ting in hand.) Let us go into the | nf J 
e study § [Lam sure you have sacrificed much | house. the published paper : / 
to remain in America for so long. (Continued on page 76) ; = 
— “One ounce of bran suitably Meer ss T's 3 


3 prepared for human use, such Chart from quoted article showing 
daily additions to the Vitamin B-free 
basal diet for laboratory rats: (a) none, 


(b) 0.6 gm. prepared bran, (c) 6.3 


PPP PPP DD DDD AD DID DDI DD DDD 


FOR YOUR MOST 
GLORIOUS VACATION! gation, will furnish at least 45 


‘ vera a al P gm. raw bran, (d) 0.4 gm. raw bran, 
Cruise the Whole Vitamin B units with not more (eo) WE pened toe, 0 


MEDITERRANEAN than about 30 calories. One gm. prepared bran, (g) 2.0 gm. pre 


pared bran. 
EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 


Only $690 up. Special student rates, only $550. 
All strictly first class and including shore excursions and every other necessary expense. 


| . 2 . 
| as has been used in this investi- 
| 


ounce will also furnish Vitamin 





B equivalent to that in one very Azt-BRAN supplies twice as 


large apple (100 calories) or much iron as an equal amount 


5 ounces of orange juice (60 by weight of beef liver. 


calories). Without adding very 











Never before at this amazingly low 
price!—Your long desired opportunity 
to visit those lands you have always 
dreamed of seeing—ALL the countries 
bordering on the great Inland Sea—62 
days of most delightful and profitable 
experience at a remarkably inexpen- 
sive all-inclusive cost! 


Sail July 2 From New York 


on the luxurious world-cruising liner 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON, specially 
chartered by James Boring Company. 
Visit leisurely and comfortably 48 
world-renowned cities and places, 20 
> countries and islands, on 3 continents. 
One superb ship for the whole trip, pro- 
viding the utmost in unhurried, care- 
free travel. Optional accredited lecture 
and field project courses by prominent 
educators, included free of expense to 
cruise members. Decide today to go! 





All parties strictly limited in membership. 
illustrated booklet of trips you are interested in from your travel agent or 


. 
} JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. 
— Fifth Ave., NewYork; 333 N. Michignn Ave, Chicago; 91 Forsyth St., N.W., Atlanta 


Other James Boring Vacation Cruises 
North Cape and Midnight Sun Land 


A cruise of exceptional luxury and in- 
terest. From New York June 24 on 
famous world-cruising S. S. FRAN- 
CONIA, then from England to the 
North Cape and Midnight Sun Land 
on the world’s most magnificent yacht, 
STELLA POLARIS. 837 thrilling 
days, $675 including shore excursions. 


Around the World and Far East 


Supreme travel experiences! Around 
the world in 80 days—rates as low as 
$1390. Orient tours—Japan, China, 
Hongkong, Philippines, Hawaii—$545 
up. Sailing from Seattle July 9; pa- 
latial steamers of American Mail and 
Dollar Lines. 
American Students Abroad 

European tours to suit every vacation 
requirement — emphasizing congenial, 


leisurely, cultural travel. Comprehen- 
sive all-expense tours as low as $410. 


Investigate immediately. Get 





greatly, then, to the total calo- 
ries in the adult diet, bran may 
contribute appreciably to the 
Vitamin B content.” 


With modern menus tending 
to reduce calories, bran assumes 


a new importance in the diet. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN con- 
tains 45 Vitamin B units to each 
ounce. In addition, it furnishes 
fiber to exercise the intestines, 
and, aided by Vitamin B, to 
help keep elimination regular. 
At the same time, Kellogg’s 


The fiber in ALL-BRAN is 
similar to that in leafy vege- 
tables. Special cooking proc- 
esses make it finer, gentler, 
more palatable than that of 
raw bran. 


Except in cases of intestinal 
conditions where any form of 
fiber would be inadvisable, Aut- 
BRAN may be safely used. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


"Wheat Bran as a Source of Vitamin B, 

by Rose, Vahliteich, Funnel and MacLeod, 

pages 369-374, J. Am. Dietetic Assn., 
March, 1932 








Large, Comfortable Staterooms 
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Lake and All-Expense Tours 


Voyage abroad on beautiful Lake Erie this summer! 
All the rare delights of an expensive cruise . . . for 
a tiny fraction of the cost! This attractively illus- 
trated, free folder tells you all about it. 


When traveling east or west between Cleveland and 


Buffalo ... to or from Niagara Falls and Canada 
.. + use a C, & B. Line Steamer. Each one is a mar- 
vel of luxurious comfort .... with commodious 


staterooms, delicious food, courteous service. 


You'll thrill to the spell.of glamorous, historic Lake 
Erie ... moonlit nights ... inspiring scenery! 
Don’t miss these unsurpassed travel values! Send 
for a free copy of this new folder, just off the press. 
Plan your trip NOW. 





C. & B. Line Steamers sail nightly, each way, between 
Cleveland and Buffalo at 9:00 P.M., May 15th to 
November Ist. Special schedules between Cleveland 
and Port Stanley, Canada, each Friday, Saturday 
ind Sunday, July Ist to September 5th. Low auto 
rates on both divisions. 


New folder includes free auto map and informa 
tion on our delightful 1932 All-Expense Tours. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co. 
East 9th Street Pier, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your new Folder No. 11 and full 
details of the popular All-Expense Tours. 


Name 


iddress 





| Enter the Major General 
(Continued from page 75) 


LAFAYETTE (on his feet almost as| LAWRENCE (strutting about) 
soon as she is, hat in hand, and mak- | This is a French sword. They hay 
ing a low bow)—At your pleasure,| very fine swords in France, yu 
honored Madam. Permit me to es-| know. It has been in about on 
cort you into the house. (With a| hundred battles. Come along, I'p 
second low bow, he offers her his | going to show it to Tom. He hy 
arm. They walk slowly to left.) | er seen a French sword, I dar 
was not aware, Madam, that you had | say. (He struts out the gate, and 
a daughter in Fredericksburg. (They | the right, Pompey skipping afte 
go out.) | him, his eyes on the French sword.) 

POMPEY (séaring after them, pop- | _ Evrrortan Note: “The Peace Ball,” y 
eyed with admiration) —I ’spects de | 7°" ol Ce scutng ng N oe 
Ginir’l done gwine ter stay fo’ din- | seum, Newark, NJ. Many of the figure 


wail = represent famous characters of the time 
ner! He sure do shine! In addition to Washington and his mother 
(Enter, at left, Lawrence, show- | we may point out Lafayette, who is gree. 
—_ ia i] ; ing them, and Richard Henry Lee (at the 
ing off very grant y-) : right of the picture, in full view, standing 
POMPEY (continuing) — Whar | beside two young women), one of the sign. 
° 5 _| ers of the Declaration of Independence, ang 

you all git dat sword? (He runs | Washington’s friend from childhood. 
into the garden, and up to Lawrence,| | This_play is based, in part, on the ing. 
§ p | dent of Lafayette’s visit to Fredericksbury 
io examine the sword.) lin 1784, 


The Life of Franz Schubert 


(Continued from page 49) 





| young man a paper on which to! Unfinished Symphony (No. 8, inB 
write what he wanted to tell him, | Minor), are his most famous pieces 
| but Schubert thought that he was of instrumental music. 
| being scolded, and was so embar- Although he wrote masterpieces 
| rassed that he left. for instruments, his songs were his 
Schubert lived for only thirty-one | greatest gift to the world. With 
| years, but in his brief lifetime, he | these songs, or Lieder, as they are 
| composed an immense amount of | called in German, he started a new 
| music. Of his songs alone, there are | sort of music. He was the first to 
over six hundred. His great Sym- | write the modern song, and no one 
phony No. 9, in C Major, and the | has ever surpassed him. 








MADEIRA 


CADIZ 


SEVILLE 


GIBRALTAR 


ALGIERS 


NAPLES 


POMPEI! 


ROME 


GENOA 


MONTE CARLO 


THE HAGUE 


EDINBURGH 


BERGEN 


OSLO 


GOTHENBERG 


COPENHAGEN 


ANTWERP 


BRUSSELS 


PARIS 


HAVRE 


125. BROADWAY 





RATES RADICALLY REDUCED 
€ CRUISE to 
AILEeYUROPE - 


MEDITERRANEAN AND: NORWAY, 


The economical way to Europe this summer. Shore 
‘excursions, hotels, guides, etc, at no extra cost.| 


12 COUNTRIES 54 DAYS 
S.S. LANCQStRIGA 


FROM N. Y. JULY 2nd: : 
‘One ship throughout New York to New York 


25 9 Ou 


All expenses included 


World-famed Cunard service and cuisine... 
‘every facility for happy social life on board. 
Send for literature. Your local agent or : : 


{RANK TOURIST CO. 


542 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


CUNARA LINE 











AN IDEAL VACATION LAND! 















































Old Church at Grand Pré S C O IA 


VANGELINE Land in June! .. . In her pink and white bridal dress of 
apple blossoms. The colorful days of July . . . luscious cherries, crisp, 
salty tang of the sea, the aroma of balsam and pine.Then, golden August... 
with ripening orc hards, quaint Acadians, and ox-drawn carts in the fie Ids! 
Come to near-at-hand Nova Scotia this year. Come to live out inthe open! 
At fireside camp or in bungalow. Golf, canoe, fish, swim, hike... or motor 
over good roads. Visit Grand Pré, Annapolis Royal, Digby . . . and Halifax. 
Too, ‘Neva Scotia’s luxurious new hotels will satisfy the most fastidious. 


Cape Blomidon, N.S. 


Overnight by steamer to Yarmouth—from Boston or New York. 
Ail Expense Tours, Inexpensive—None better. Write for folders. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street, Boston, or .. . Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison Avenue, New York 





or nearest tourist agency 
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Growing in a Garden 
(Continued from page 25) 


of the nature program. This work 
is sponsored by one of the garden 


clubs of the city. The club provides | 
seds, fertilizer, and trowels; the | 


school nature study department pre- 
pares a book of instructions; and the 
supervisor and a committee from the 
club act as a visiting committee to 
inspect the gardens. 

“In each 6B grade, the teachers 
select three gardeners from those pu- 
pils signifying a desire to have gar- 
dens. Each teacher tries to choose 
pupils who would otherwise not 
have a garden, and those whose atti- 
tude in school is such that they will 
be responsible workers. When the 
selection has been made, the chair- 
man of the committee and the su- 


pervisor take the gardeners home, | 


meet the parents, and talk over the 
location of the gardens. Each year 
there are forty-five such gardens in 
the city. Early in May the gar- 
deners meet to receive their mate- 
rials and instruction. Then home 
they go, and the results are awaited 
with interest. Last year, French 
marigolds, calendulas, cornflowers, 
ageratums, Chinese forget-me-nots, 
and zinnias were planted. 

“In June, the chairman of the 
garden-club committee and the su- 
pervisor again visit the gardens. 
This time they give advice about 


transplanting, weeding, and care of 


the gardens in general. During July 
and August, members of the club 
take turns at visiting, writing a re- 


port of each visit. In September, 


after school has opened, the chair- 
man and supervisor again make the 
rounds. This time the gardens are 
judged in various classes. Later, at 
a meeting, usually at the home of 
one of the members of the garden 

club, the prizes—flower vases—are 
awarded. 

“A vegetable-garden project was 
begun last spring, for which tomato 
and cabbage plants were provided 
by another garden club, with the re- 
sult that foodstuffs were produced 
in one hundred and eighty-two pu- 
pil gardens in the city. 

“With a real love of flowers 
taught in our schools, and an oppor- 


tunity to make garden work an in- | 
tegral part of the school program, | 


much happiness is in store for the | 
people of our country.’ 

Miss Findlay’s account shows us 
the practice of a very fine theory. 


What are some of the other ways | 
that children can become garden- | 


and flower-minded? First, this sub- 
ject has as great possibility as have 
the social studies. Music, art, lan- 


| guage, geography, literature, drama- | 


(Continued on page 78) 





Unspoiled \ Pi. 
N EWFOUNDLAN 









Uncrowded .. . little traveled ... 


canoe-streams and secret lakes . 


low rates. 


Write for “The Story of Newfoundland,” 
an illustrated booklet sent free from the 
Newfoundland Information Bureau, 53H 
Journal Bidg., Boston, Mass., or the New- 
foundland Tourist amd Publicity Commis- 
sion, St. Johns, Newfoundland, or any 


travel agency. 


Newfoundland is a 
tegion of green, untrammeled beauty—a rugged land, 
peopled with kindly deep-sea folk, and rich in wild 
. teeming with sal- 
mon and trout. Solemn deep forests are yours to ex- 
plore—yet a prime golf course lies close at hand! ... 
And the popular finishing touches are supplied by the 
splendid hotel and cabin accommodations at amazingly 
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RHODES . 
MEDITERRANEAN COLONIES OF 


/ ITALY 














. TRIPOLI 


Tus summer—will you follow the same old 
rounds? Why not make 1932 a year for adventur- 
ing . . . off the familiar track . . . especially when 
transportation and living costs are so low. 


Rhodes, for instance! Here the jealous Knights of 
St. John maintained the frontier of Christendom for 
two centuries. Here the Saracens came... and 
pillaged . . . and passed on. Here lay the famous 
Colossus where the earthquake toppled it . . . un- 
til a junk-dealer, five centuries later, bought up the 
fragments for old metal. 


And Tripoli—which the same stern Knights ruled 
for a time. Once a nest of pirates . . . it is now a 
flowering oasis-town of minarets and flat roofs ter- 
raced up from the shore, with the desert itself en- 
croaching on the West, and Eastward a million trees. 
Let us help you plan such a trip on your visit abroad 
in cooperation with your tourist agent. This office is 
operated for that purpose alone by the Royal Italian 
Government, on a non-commercial basis—offering 
advice and information on travel itineraries, hotels 
and local attractions throughout Italy and her col- 
onies. All services are gratis. Write today for large, 


illustrated books on Italy, Tripoli and Rhodes. 


eS 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Bidg., 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The IDEAL Bookcase | 
for the SCHOOLROOM 





NEW Pe 
LOW P5250 oiiion 
PRICES With Glass Doors 


fd. BO mee 


Exceptionally well adapted for the school library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and fin- 
ishes, Sold on approval direct from factory only, 
which assures you a permanent source of supply for 
additional sections, and also saves you the middle- 
man’s profit. Price as illustrated: top, base, and 
three book sections, in plain oak, $14.50; in 
quartered oak, imitation mahogany or walnut. 
$17.00; genuine mahogany or walnut, $21.50. 
Write for Catalog No. 24. 

The C.J, Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Teachers, school supply men, etc., to sell our well-known 
line of PLAYGROUND APPARATUS for schools, parks 
and home-yards. Time payments to responsible customers. 
Quick factory shipments. Liberal commissions to agents. 
No samples or investment of any kindrequired, Write for 
details, MEDART MFG. CO. 

3537 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 











John Hancock Serie 








Every Self-Supporting 
Woman Has Financial 
Problems 





i This booklet 
ij) will help you 
solve them, 
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Growing in a Garden 
77) 
tization, and handwork are all means 
|of expression for nature study. 


i 


| Flower booklets illustrated with 
|pictures from seed catalogues and 
'those clipped from magazines or 
| drawn by the children make a de- 
‘lightful project. . Dramatization, 
| games, and songs which the children 
have learned or made up themselves 
are another lovely way of enjoying 
flowers. In free periods and in art 
class, painting and drawing are not 
only a means of expressing color and 
pattern, but also of learning to ob- 
serve blossom, leaf, and stem, in or- 
der to be able to paint them more 
accurately and with more feeling. 
From flowers and vegetables can be 
learned all manner of secrets about 
color harmonies. 

These activities are but a few of 
the ones that can be carried on by 
schools, clubs, and __ individuals. 
What are the values to be gained 
from such a project? First: The 
building of character through an 
outward expression of an inward 
love of beauty and order; and the 
responsibility and dependability that 
come with looking after life, if only 
the life of a plant. Second: A 
knowledge of flowers, the kinds, and 
locations, and cultivation. Third: 


(Continued from page 





| Physical growth that comes with 


living and working out of doors. 
Fourth: Skills that come in painting, 
preparing flower beds, and learning 
to read, spell, dance, and so on. 
Besides the gardens that we help 
children to cultivate, there are Na- 
ture’s own gardens that must be pro- 
tected. Garden and civic clubs and 
park commissions are putting forth 
a great program to teach care and 
appreciation of wild flowers. All 
children should be taught to co- 
operate with these organizations. 
Two little girls stood in an Eng- 
lish garden lighting lanterns, and a 
great artist was inspired. May more 
little children work and play in their 
own gardens that they may be in- 








I, suggests workable 
solutions to the problem of 
guaranteeing your home, mak- 
ing provision for parents, gain- 
ing future independence for 
yourself — and the many other 
money questions, which must be 
answered if one is to get the most 
out of life. 


A copy awaits your request. 





lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, Massacnuserrs 


Joun Hancock Inoqumy Bussav 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


vklet, 
“My Financial Problems” 


Please send me your boc 


Name 
Street and No. 
City State 








spired to the finest things in life. 


Atlantic City—Host to 
the N. E. A. 


(Continued from page 17) 


The beach affords such a flat, 
smooth, gently sloping surface that 
it is possible to wade out into the 
ocean for comparatively long dis- 
tances without fear of dangerous 
holes or cross currents. The sand 
is fine and free from gravel. The 
broad stretch of clean sand between 
the Boardwalk and the edge of the 
surf affords an ideal playground and 
resting place under the ultra-violet 
rays of the sun. This beach is the 
primary reason for the popularity of 
the resort. 

The climate, too, is unusual. The 
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presence of the ocean keeps the tem- 
(Continued on page 79) 
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From a woodcut by Glintenkam p 


SWEDEN 


Refreshing—Economical 


Travel in Sweden, always econom- 
ical, is particularly inexpensive this 
summer. Special Economy Tours of 
the Scandinavian Countries now 
available. Every comfort, all the in- 
teresting places, at tempting prices. 
Here is a rare opportunity for a 
vacation that is different—refresh- 
ing, stimulating—so much to see and 
learn! Travelis comfortable. hotels 
uniformly good, Swedish cooking is 
deservedly famous. Everywhere 
you feel that sense of well-being 
which comes from an old, mellow 
civilization. Come to Sweden this 
summer for a memorable vacation! 


Write for free illustrated booklets 
and details of these 
Special Economy Tours 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. NI 
551 Fitth Avenue New York City 

















SOCIAL STUDY 
TOUR 
In the Soviet Union 


Visit this land of living interest. Observe the 
process of the destruction of an old society and 
the creation of a new one. Spend your vacation 
seeing Leningrad, Moscow, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 
Nizhni- Novgorod, Volga River, Stalingrad, 

ov, Kharkov, Kiev and Dnieprostroy in 
Soviet Russia. 26 days of glorious travel. 


$365 up 


Shorter Tours (23 days) for 
— STUDENTS — PROFESSIONALS 


$312 up 


SAILINGS AND STEAMERS 
S. S. Aquitania June 29th 
S.S. New York July 7th 
S. S. Europa July 19th. 
Write for information about tours in the Soviet Union. 


WORLD TOURISTS, lnc. 


_175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


CUT ME OUT neme and address to 


Expert Shoppers Service, 2306 Gra ildi 
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Atlantic City—Host to | 
the N. E. A. 


(Continued from page 78) 


perature cool in summer and warm | 
in winter. The average precipita- | 
tion is low—about forty inches a 
year. The sandy soil acts as a| 
sponge, making mud a thing un- 
heard of. Since there are no facto- 
ries, there is neither dust nor smoke 
to interrupt the healing rays of the 








sun, 

Atlantic City is accessible by au- 
tomobile over some of the finest con- 
crete roads in the country. Flat and | 
straight for miles, the White Horse | 
Pike and the recently opened Black | 
Horse Pike from Philadelphia, and 
similar highways from New York, 





lead the motorist through pictur- 


esque pine and oak woodland to the 
sea. Train service is frequent; sev- 
eral bus lines terminate at the resort; 


and in summer, air service is regular 


adelphia, and Washington. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, 
Absecon Island was a waste stretch 
of sand dunes, pine and oak wood- 


Efforts to make the island a health 
resort date back to 1820, but it was 
not until 1854 that the railroad was 
constructed between Camden and 
the shore. From then on, the popu- 
larity of Atlantic City has risen to 
its present proportions. It is one of 
the great health and pleasure resorts 
on the American continent. 


To Spell or Not to Spell 
(Continued from page 46) 


“Why,” she exclaimed in amaze- 
ment, “everything looks like a pic- 
ture!” 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Well,” Mary tried to explain, 
“the room is plainer, and out the 
window, it all looks clearer—and 
plain!” 

Here, the teacher decided, might 
be the key to Mary’s reading and 
spelling difficulty. An eye examina- 
tion showed a definite sight handi- 


longer seemed a careless or a stupid 


child. 


GENERALIZATIONS: 


Children frequently become proud 
of their faults, if the same faults are 
characteristic of someone they ad- 
mire or love. 

It is very easy to blame a child as 
careless, or condemn him as stupid, 
when a more careful investigation 





for his seeming carelessness or stu- 
pidity. 

Before applying remedies, it is im- 
portant that the teacher understand 
| what is the trouble. 





from New York, Baltimore, Phil- | 


land, and tangled undergrowth. | 





would reveal a very different reason | 





This message is sent — 
to parents and teachers 
in a spirit of constructive 
helpfulness 


HIS year—some five million 

young girls between the ages 
of 10 and 14 years will face one 
of the most trying situations in all 
the years of young womanhood, 
This year—some five million moth- 
ers will face the most difficult task 
of motherhood. 

Thousands of these mothers will 
sit down in quiet rooms—and 
through that intimacy so character- 
istic of today’s mother and daugh- 
ter—there will result that perfect 
understanding so vital ...so neces- 
sary to the daughter of today—the 
wife and mother of tomorrow. 

There will be other thousands 
of mothers—courageous—intimate 
in all things but this. There will be 
thousands too timid—to meet this 
problem—and it will pass—but with 
what possible unhappiness...what 
heart-breaking experience. 

. = «a 


In the interests of mothers and 
daughters the world over—this in- 


| timate problem has now been met. 


cap. When this had been corrected | 


by glasses, Mary's spelling and read- | (16 free of slightest embarrassment 
ing began to improve, and she no 


| 





To make this task of enlightenment 


—the Kotex Company has had pre- 
pared an intimate little chat between 


| mother and daughter. It is called 





“Marjorie May’s Twelfth Birthday.” 

Inthis book—the subject has been 
covered completely . .. in simple, 
understandable form. It is accom- 
panied by a simple plan affording 
the child complete privacy—but 
of utmost importance — complete 
assurance. 

To secure a copy without cost or 
slightest obligation, parents and 
teachers may fill in and mail the 
coupon below. It will come to you 
in a plain envelope by return mail. 





evevereneoenearerereevest 
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* MARY PAULINE CALLENDER, 
= Room 2100, 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Please send mea copy of “Marjorie May's 
Twelfth Birthday.” 
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State 





2 City 
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Closing Day Exercises 


By Grace B. Faxon 


Every teacher will find this book invaluable when pre- 
paring a program for the last day of school. 
tents are arranged in eight parts, the first five of which 
consist of exercises for specified grade groups, but this ma- 
terial may be interchanged as des‘red. 
parts include specimen parts for graduation programs (ac- 
tually written by graduates), suggestive programs for clos- 
ing day in all grades, and plays. 
all, many of which are usable at any time during the year. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


The con- 


The other three 


Nearly 200 selections in 
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GUM MASSAGE WORKING WONDERS. An Oregon teacher writes enthusiastically, “Gum massage, adopted in our hygiene scheduleg 


the beginning of the term, is already working wonders. The children are interested and very enthusiastic. No health program should omit 
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Children start early to eat the tasty but 
tender foods that are almost devoid of the 
roughage needed to keep gums stimulated. 
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New Oral Hygiene 


of Gum Massage 


Teachers Praise 


You get the best work from those children 
whose physical well-being is watched daily, 
Showithem the benefits of gum massag. 








OW fortunate for our children’s oral health 

that teachers by thousands have been won 
to the new practice of gum massage! Now, in count- 
less classrooms throughout the country, gum mas- 
sage forms a regular part in the well-planned 
curriculum. 


With gums being kept hard and healthy with 
gum massage—and the habit of tooth-brushing be- 
ing encouraged as before—boys and girls have a 
finer chance than ever to enjoy a life free from 
oral troubles. 


So our already great debt of gratitude to Amer- 
ica’s teachers increases many fold. And since these 
modern, progressive educators go on using their in- 
fluence with our children so wisely and so well, a 
whole future generation of men and women will 
enjoy better oral health! 


The soft foods of today give the gums no stimula- 


@ Published in the interest of Better Health 


tion—no exercise to keep them firm and sound. 
Circulation lags. The bloodstream through the gum 
walls becomes more sluggish day by day. That’s 
why gums feel flabby and tender to the touch. 
That’s why they bleed—and eventually become too 
weak to resist gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, and 
even the less frequent but dreaded pyorrhea. 


Rouse those lazy gums to sturdy 


health with regular massage 


Twice-a-day massage, with tooth brush or finger, 
will tone and harden the gums, and speed fresh, 
rich blood through the tiny capillaries to defeat 
“pink tooth brush” and other threatened gum 
disorders. 

The admiration and applause of the world goes 
out to those teachers who are urging children to 
brush their gums—inside and out, from the base 








toward the teeth—as regularly as they clean their 
teeth. Their work will reap benefits for years t 
come. For, as any dentist can tell you, men and 
women who reach adult life with firm, healthy 
gums are almost certain to keep them so. 


7 7 vy 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent dentifrice to a 
sist you in teaching children this splendid exercise 
in oral hygiene. Dentists recommend it for toning 
up the gums, as well as cleaning the teeth. And its 
refreshing flavor wins even children to its use. 

[pana’s content of ziratol makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” But Ipama 
or no, every educator now has an opportunity 
spread the doctrine of better teeth and gums by 
teaching children the twice-a-day habit of gum 
massage. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York ® 


© 1992, B.-M. Go 
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Let Us Mail You Full Information About the Trip 


Among outstanding events will be: Cherry Blossom 
Festival, Pan American Day, May Day, Mother's 
Day, Memorial Day, Bunker Hill Day, Indepen- 
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Lassage. CENTRAL-GREYHOUND 
E. 9th Street & Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA-GREYHOUND 
Broad St. Station, Pi:ladelphia, Pa. 
PACIFIC-GREYHOUND 
. 9 Main St., San Frencisco, Calif. 
n their PICKWICK-GREYHOUND 
917 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Actual tinted photograph of the 
cars NORTHLAND-GREYHOUND i cdbiagualieananab spelen ossom 
en and 509 6th Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. time. Another colorful spectacle 1s the 
SOUTHLAND-GREYHOUND Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festival at 
healthy Pecan & Navarro Sts., Sdn Antonio, Tex. Winchester, Va. Visitboth by Greyhound. 
ATLANTIC-GREYHOUND Photo by C.O. Buckingham) 
601 Virginia St., Charleston, W. Va. 
EASTERN-GREYHOUND 
Nelson Tower, New York City 
SOUTHEASTERN-GREYHOUND 
Lexington, Kentucky 
> to as ; : 
‘ c ae gb Stead ey ° Cypeomn the flash of blue and white among 
Xercase RICHMOND-GREYHOUND the radiant cherry blossoms that line the 
toning Dike ORETueene reflecting basin ... where the stately shaft of the 
And its Arcade Bidg., 2nd & Union Sts., Memphis, Tenn. Washington Monument is mirrored. It's a Grey- 
- cA ap rh AN ig S od ae ND hound bus, rolling into the Nation's Capitol, bear- 
owe ( rit , Win r, n . ° e . . . 
-ifie for BLUE RIDGE “TUNES ing happy pilgrims to the Bicentennial celebration 
- 14 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa . ++ the 200th anniversary of Washington's birth. 
your etee seer . . . 
Tp SOCCER E TERR RE TERE REET ESEEEE RET EERE HURTS CE REER EERE EERE EEE eee EEe Join the throng this year, and enjoy one of the 
if to PICTORIAL BOOKLETS FOR YOU really big, colorful events of our history! Come at 
nity on out this coupon and mail t to nearest Greyhound office, any time, and be assured of constant entertain- 
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dence Day, National Anthem Day, Anniversary of 
Cornwallis’ surrender, Navy Day and Armistice Day. 


Traveling to the Capitol by Greyhound bus from 
any part of America, your trip will sparkle with vivid, 
interesting scenes that abound along the highways. 
You can follow the Old National Trail, surveyed 
and traveled by George Washington, the Lincoln 
Highway, or several other historic, scenic roads. 


Greyhound fares are lower this year than ever, 


May we send you interesting pictorial folders about the trip to Washington—or vacation 
tours to any part of America? Just mail the coupon right now! 


GREYHOUND 











C OURAGEOUS cooperation 
is maintaining America’s high standards of educa- 
tional progress. Educators—school officials—Parent 
Teacher organizations—and parents themselves are 
working hand in hand that schools may function with 
unimpaired efficiency though school expenditures may 
be curtailed. 


If Education reaches a standstill—progress will 
cease. Thus, today’s budgets which call for readjust- 
ments should nevertheless provide for modern equip- 
ment—modern teaching tools. 


School executives, always conscious of the pupil’s 
menial and physical welfare, have found a way to avoid 
penalizing children due to economic ills. Even though 
school budgets may be cut, pupils need not suffer. So 
in 1932 budgeting provision is made for modern, pos- 
turally correct seating and desks even if funds do not 
permit new buildings. In that way classrooms are mod- 
ernized without costly expenditure and within available 
funds. Pupil health and efficiency is safeguarded, for 
authorities agree that posturally correct seating — seat- 
ing that makes it easy and natural for the pupil to sit 
erect —is a primary factor in the health of the pupil dur- 
ing the long school day,andanaid to his mentalalertness. 


Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Modernizing that school executive: 
will find economical and efficien 


Educational authorities make a 
place in their budget for main- 
tenance and replacements. Much 
of this appropriation is usually ap- 
plied to new seating. So each year 
anumber of classroomsare brought 
up to the most efficient seating 
standards. For a relatively small 
annual expenditure in comparison 
to the total cost of education, they 
are enabled to give students seating 


thatis posturally correctand a define 
ite aid to their healthand efficiency. 


Superintendents, principals and 
teachers are invited to write us (¢ 
use coupon) on matters pertain. 
ing to seating and posture. 


For the sake of your pupils 
modernize your school whe 
it means most to them and cost 
least to the community. 


Use American Universal Desks! 


The facts are available 


For modernizing schools, American Universal Desks should 
have your serious consideration. They give you greatest value for 
your expenditure. Scientifically designed and constructed, they 
make it NATURAL and COMFORTABLE for the pupil to sit cor- 
rectly. They safeguard health by protecting vital organs from be- 
ing cramped and crowded. And so they promote physical and 
mental development: Send the coupon for the detailed facts 
about this outstanding school desk. 








Send the coupon for 


Free Classroom Posture Poster and 








AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (N.L5) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster and 
copies of the booklets checked. 














Authoritative Seating Booklets... 


(They contain no advertising) 


Send the coupon .. . and we will mail you free a three-color 
posture poster, size 1714 x 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superinten- 


dents will be supplied with a poster for each classroom on request. With them, too, 
any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “Essentials 
of Hygienic Seating”, which shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the 
relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and seating 
arrangements ... “Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating’’, covering the essen- 
tials of good seating and the grade distribution of school desk sizes ... “The Rela- 
tion of Posture to Tuberculosis” ...“The Buying of School Equipment” ... and “Forty 
Years of School Seating’. Please use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish. 


' Position... _. _. - ( ) Number of Classrooms | 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) | 
( ) Essentials of Hygienic petes 
( ) The Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis 


| 
( ) Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating | 
( ) The Buying of School Equipment ( ) Forty Years of School Seating ! 
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